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The Expert Cleaner. 


There are a score of things about the house that you will not 
undertake to clean. You fear that they would be ruined by 
soap and you intend to send them to an expert cleaner, an 
idea that comes down from a time before pure soap was made. 
The manufacturers of Ivory Soap are constantly asked if they 
know how beautifully this or that material can be cleaned 
with Ivory Soap. The uses of Ivory Soap are too numerous 
to be told; with it anything may be cleaned that will stand 
the application of water. You can be your own expert cleaner. 
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October 8, the date when 
Russia agreed to evacu- 
ate the Chinese province of Manchuria, 
came and went, and Russia remains 
apparently in as serene possession as 
before. Indeed, so far from restoring 
Manchuria to the Chinese, on the very 
day set for evacuation the Russians 
hastened the erection of government 
buildings, and at the ports increased 
their naval force, which now includes, so 
the despatches say, ninety war vessels 
of all classes. The “all classes ” must 
include rowboats and launches, for a 
deduction from the Russian navy of its 
vessels in the Baltic, Black, and Caspian 
Seas would leave nothing like ninety 
war-ships for the Asiatic coast. The 
Russo-Manchurian land contingent has 
now been increased, the despatches say, 
to 250,000 men. According to the very 
trustworthy correspondent of the London 
“ Times ” at Peking, Russia has appro- 
priated $2,700,000 from the customs 
receipts of the Manchurian port of Niu- 
chang—a Chinese treaty port! While 
this appropriation may have been unex 
pected, it must be admitted that, as soon 
as the phrase “ if circumstances permit ” 
was read in Russia’s written assurances 
to the Powers, no one expected an evacu- 
ation. It would be easy to find circum- 
stances that would not permit. Some 
months ago the Russian chargé d’affaires 
at Peking submitted to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment a list of eight conditions which 
contravened international as well as 
national rights. If China agreed to these 
conditions, evacuation would take place. 
When they were published, America and 
the other Powers made indignant “ rep- 
resentations,” to use diplomatic lan- 
guage—and Russia promptly disavowed 
the work of her agent. Later, milder 
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conditions were made by Russia, all of 
which but one could be accepted by our 
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own Government. That one insured a 
monopoly of Manchurian trade to Rus- 
sia. Popular protest was at once made 
by the American press, and we presume 
that a protest was also made by our Gov- 
ernment. We have not heard, however, 
of the withdrawal of the obnoxious con- 
dition ; indeed, since then other and 
harder conditions for the Chinese have 
been imposed upon the Peking Govern- 
ment, and as it declined to become vassal- 
ized, Russia doubtless salves her con- 
science with the fact that the new 
“circumstances” which she has made 
do not permit her withdrawal. 


@ 


If other governments 
remain outwardly calm, 
the Japanese papers declare that for 
Japan patience is no longer a virtue. 
Cheated out of Manchuria, its lawful 
prize at the close of the Chino-Japanese 
war of 1895, Japan now sees Korea 
menaced, a country long regarded by 
the Japanese as absolutely necessary for 
their overflow population, and in Korea 
their mercantile and transportation inter- 
ests are far greater than those of any 
other nation. Already Russian “ forest 
guards,” who are really soldiers, swarm 
on the Korean side of the Yalu, in con- 
sequence of the Korean monarch’s fool- 
ish concession of lumber-rights at that 
river’s mouth to the Russians. Coinci- 
dently we hear of the appointment of a 
Russian “ adviser ”’ at Seoul, the capital. 
When October 8 passed and Russia was 
seen to evade her promise to all the 
Powers regarding Manchuria, it seemed 
to the Japanese that Russia would hardly 
hold to any agreement with one of them 
regarding Korea. Hence there was an 
increase of the feeling that Japan must 
act at once or not at all. A few years, 
perhaps a year, hence, and Russia will 
379 
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have intrenched herself, by naval and 
military forces, by transportation facili- 
ties, and by actual occupancy, so that 
her absorption of Korea would seem 
surer than her absorption of Manchuria 
has been. It is not surprising, then, to 
read that a Japanese squadron has been 
ordered to the Korean coast, where it is 
reported to be in Masampho harbor, 
with a detachment of the Russian fleet 
cruising not far off. It is even rumored 
that the Japanese have landed troops. 
It need not be thought, however, that the 
squadron is in any particular danger, 
for, within easy call, Japan has battle- 
ships with greater tonnage than those of 
the Russians, not tc mention the posses- 
sion of more effective cruisers, coast- 
defense vessels, and torpedo-boats than 
are the Russian similar craft. Further- 
more, the Japanese navy has been tested 
by war; it has already established “a 
fighting tradition.” In comparison, the 


Russian navy is an unknown quantity. 
If Russia is the mightiest land power, 
Japan is and of necessity must remain 
the England of the East, a sea power. 


J 


What has Russia 
gained by the 
seizure of Port 
Arthur, the construction of the Eastern- 
Chinese Railway, and the establishment 
of the Russian commercial city of Dalny 
on the Liaotung peninsula? The Rus- 
sian liberal review, ‘“ Osvobozhdenie,” 
says that Russia has made and is mak- 
ing “enormous and senseless expendi- 
tures of men and money in order to 
create an accursed Yellow Russia,” 
which has no real value for the Russian 
people. The Russian cost of the Chi- 
nese war was, in round numbers, 105,- 
900,000 rubles (about $210,000,000). 
Together with the strengthening of the 
navy and the construction of the East- 
ern-Chinese Railway, the Government 
has spent in the Far East more than 
three times that amount. 


What has Russia Gained 
in Manchuria? 


What have we gained? We have ac- 
quired (1) a place where, from the economic 
point of view, Japan, America, England, and 
other foreign countries may conveniently 
dispose of their surplus products; and (2) a 
place where, from the political point of view, 
we may become involved in a war with 
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Powers whose combined strength is great 
enough to defeat us in the Pacific as badly 
as we were.defeated at Sevastopol. . . . The 
political occupation of Manchuria will not 
affect the economic conquest of that country 
by Japan and the United States. Even if 
the occupation should result in absolutely 
free trade between Russia and Manchuria, 
it is hard to imagine a tariff that would 
wholly exclude from eastern Asia Japanese 
and American goods. . . . The policy of the 
Russian Government might be justified on 
economic grounds if Mr. Witte could trans- 
port to Irkutsk, or to some point still nearer 
the Pacific coast, the cotton industries of 
Moscow and Vladimir, and the steel and 
iron manufactures of southern Russia; but 
such miracles are beyond the power even of 
our Minister of Finance, and Russia is bled 
for the benefit of the Japanese and the 
Americans. If Russia wants a foreign 
market for her industrial products, - 
should look for it, not in the Far East, but 
nearer at hand, in Asia Minor, the Balkan 
peninsula, and Persia. In relation to these 
countries—especially Asia Minor and Per- 
sia—she enjoys the same advantage of geo- 
graphical position that makes the competi- 
tion of Japan and the United States invin- 
cible in the Far East. The significance to 
the Russian people of the Government’s 
expenditure of 600,000,000 or 700,000,000 
rubles in Manchuria will become apparent 
when we state that for half that sum it would 
be possible to give a good primary education 
to the whole illiterate population of the 
Empire. Consider it, people of Russia! Is 
not this a crime against which every patri- 
otic citizen should protest ? 


The Russian journals ‘* The New Coun- 
try’ and “ The Far East ” are also pes- 
simistic. From their point of view the 
northern and eastern parts of Manchuria, 
before the construction of the railway, 
were the natural market of the Amur 
country ; while now they are lost to 
Russia and will fall into the hands of 
the Japanese, especially with the com- 
pletion of the Fusan-Seoul railway 
through Korea to the Manchurian fron- 
tier on the lower Yalu. 


@ 


Commenting on this 
situation, the Russian 
authority, Professor 
Migulin, admits that the construction of 
the Manchurian railway has not had the 
effect of developing Russian industries, 
because all the material for it was pur- 
chased abroad, and the laborers on it 
were Chinese. 


The only hope we could have was that, in 
the remote future, posterity would reap the 
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fruits of our present sacrifices; but if we 
evacuate Manchuria, even that hope will 


vanish. And yet we continue to throw away - 


money in the Far East in the erection of 
huge commercial cities like Dalny, which, 
in the opinion of local observers, can have 
no‘future whatever. . . . It is very desirable 
that there should be some limit to such reck- 
less expenditure, which is ruinous to the 
interior of Russia... . Foreigners have 
flooded Manchuria and eastern Siberia with 
their merchandise, to the exclusion of Rus- 
sian goods. We have simply borne the 
expense of creating and maintaining trans- 
portation routes, and of defending them in 
a country that swarms with robbers and 
brigands. The annexation of Manchuria is 
the only means of escape from such abnor- 
mal situation. 


In our estimation, Professor Migulin’s 
view does not completely divulge Rus- 
sia’s ambition. In occupying and hold- 
ing Manchuria, the Russian Government 
aims not only at establishing closer 
commercial relations with that part of 
the world, but at the ultimate domina- 
tion and control, first of North China and 
then, if possible, of all China. The East- 
ern-Chinese railway, as an investment, 
may not pay; but the conquest of China— 
or even complete political control of 
that great empire, with its vast commer- 
cial possibilities—zw// pay, and the rail- 
way is a necessary means of achieving 
that conquest or obtaining that control. 
The “QOsvobozhdenie” asserts that 
England, America, and Japan will never 
permit Russia to drive their commerce 
out of the Far Eastern field. The 
Powers named would doubtless protest 
against, and perhaps resist with force, 
any attempt on the part of Russia to 
exclude them from the Oriental market 
now, but are they likely to fight for that 
market ten or twenty years hence, when 
Russia has colonized Manchuria, in- 
trenched herself therein, and made her 
position as the dominating Power in 
eastern Asia absolutely secure? Fur- 
thermore, the “Osvobozhdenie” says 
that Russia can never transport the 
cotton industries of Moscow and Vladi- 
mir and the steel and iron manufactures 
of southern Russia to the Far East and 
thus secure the Oriental market to the 
exclusion of her transoceanic competi- 
tors. That is obviously true; but if 
she obtains supreme control in China, 
what is to prevent her from developing 
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the mineral resources of that empire 
and establishing iron, steel, and cotton 
manufactures with Russian capital and 
Chinese cheap labor on the spot? Some 
of Russia’s statesmen take a long look 
ahead; and if they strain the financial 
resources of the Empire by putting a 
billion and a half of dollars into a pres- 
ent seemingly unprofitable “ adventure ” 
in Manchuria, it is not merely because 
they want a share in the trade of that 
particular region, but because they are 
aiming at the political and commercial 
conquest of China. 


@ 
More Anti-Jewish Riots The feeling of in- 
‘a; Seat dignation roused 
throughout the civ- 
ilized world by the anti-Jewish atroci- 
ties in Kishenev does not seem to have 
awakened the Russian Government to a 
consciousness of its responsibility for 
such outbreaks, nor led it to take ade- 
quate measures for their prevention. On 
the 11th of September an anti-Jewish riot 
broke out in the town of Gomel, in the 
province of Mohilef, and seems to have 
continued unchecked for several days. 
According to information received by 
the Jewish Relief Committee in Berlin, 
three hundred and forty-five houses of 
Jewish artisans were plundered and 
wrecked, twenty-five Jews were killed 
outright, and three hundred wounded 
more or less seriously. . About the same 
time the Christian peasants attacked 
the Jews in the town of Zablotoff, beat 
forty of them so cruelly that a number 
died, tortured one by tearing his flesh 
with pincers, and plundered most of 
the Jewish shops. The killing and 
wounding in Gomel are attributed to 
the brutality of the soldiers and police, 
who attacked the Jews while the latter ~ 
were defending themselves from a Chris- 
tian mob. We see no reason to modify 
the opinion expressed in a previous 
number of The Outlook with regard to 
the direct responsibility of the Russian 
Government for such acts of violence 
and cruelty. It may not directly incite 
or encourage its ignorant and bigoted 
peasantry to attack the Jews, but it per- 
mits its priests and a certain class of 
its newspapers to do so, and thus be- 
comes an accomplice before the fact, if 
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not particeps criminis. By means of its 
press censorship it controls all the news- 
papers in the Empire, and issues every 
year thousands of circular-letters of 
instruction to editors with regard to mat- 
ters that may or may not be discussed. 
It has full power, therefore, to prevent 
the publication of articles intended to 
excite class hatred, if it chooses to exer- 
cise that power, and when it permits a 
man like Krushevan to make inflamma- 
tory appeals to race prejudice, in such 
journals as the “ Bessarabian ” and the 
“ Standard,” it is idle for it to disclaim 
responsibility for the tragic results that 
follow. 


As an illustration of the 
kind of matter that it al- 
lows its censors toapprove, 
we give below a slightly abridged trans- 
lation of an anti-Jewish “ fable ” recently 
printed in a newspaper called the 
“Znamya ” (Standard), edited and con- 
trolled by the well-known Judzophobist, 
Krushevan : 
THE BEDBUG AND THE FLY: 
THESE DAYS 
Once upon a time, among the bedbugs, 
there was a terrible commotion, caused by 
the buzzing of certain flies.. The bedbugs 
were thrown into a state of violent indigna- 
tion—just as they are when they scent their 
prey and discover that they are going to 
have fleas for competitors. “ Everything 
was perfectly quiet here,” the bedbugs said, 
“and we were drinking blood comfortably 
and peaceably until you came along and 
waked the man up with wy buzzing. Then 
he gave a great slap, killed a whole lot of us 
and disturbed all the others. It’s a shame, 
in this age of civilization and culture, that 
such things should be done; and it’s all the 
fault of you flies.’ Just then, one of the 
flies, hearing this complaint, alighted plump 
on the man’s nose, and from there cried out 
to the bedbugs, ‘ Your wails, my friends, 
simply amuse people who know you as well 
asI do. The world is tired to death of your 
complaints. As long as you bite, suck blood, 
and smeil bad, you'll have trouble. Just as 
soon as people feel your bite, they’ll locate 
you by your odor and proceed to smash 
you.” I could make this fable clearer, but I 


An Anti-Jewish 
“Fable” 


A FABLE FOR 


don’t want to irritate the bedbugs, because, . 


as you know very well, I have good reason 
for being afraid of them.? BUKA. 


When the peasants read such a “ fable” 
as this, and know that the censor who 
1 The anti-Jewish newspapers. 
2 An attempt was made, after the Kishenev mas- 


sacre, to assassinate Krushevan, who is supposed to be 
the author of this “ fable.” 
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approved it is the Vice-Governor of the 
province, they can hardly be blamed for 
supposing that in “smashing ” the Jew- 
ish “ bedbugs ” they are executing the 
will of the Czar. 


Last week, after much 
provocation from both 
sides, Turkish troops 
crossed the Bulgarian frontier. The 
result was that expected by most observ- 
ers. The blustering Bulgarians retired. 
There is now a marked lessening of 
bluster, however, and some lessening of 
atrocities from either side, if we may 
believe reports from Sofia and Constan- 
tinople. Perhaps this is due to the joint 
note from the Russian and Austrian 
Emperors at the beginning of the week, 
conveying reproof and warning both to 
the Bulgarian and Turkish Governments. 
According to. the despatches, the Porte 
has already replied to the effect that 
Turkey is ready to execute the reforms, 
but that it is impossible while Bulgaria 
is secretly supporting the insurrection 
and mobilizing and preparing for war. 
The reply says that Bulgaria must pre- 
vent the bands from crossing the frontier 
and cease her military preparations, and, 
further, that the Powers should insist 
upon Bulgaria’s duty to her suzerain. 
The Russo-Austrian note has been re- 
ceived skeptically in Sofia and with dis- 
belief that any good can come of it. It 
is true that it does not go far enough. 
It criticises the Sultan for not executing 
his promised reforms, yet the writers of 
the note must have known that without 
new agents to execute those reforms the 
Sultan’s task is practically hopeless. The 
mere appointment of two Swiss and four 
Belgian officers of the gendarmerie will 
not suffice. We doubt whether any 
measure will suffice short of the appoint- 
ment of all the foreign consuls in the 
two vilayets or districts comprising 
Macedonia, and in the vilayet of Adri- - 
anople, to superintend the execution of 
the urgently necessary changes in Turk- 
ish administration. This again would 
require an increase of consular repre- 
sentation. Any reform system, to be 
successful, must be accompanied with 
the power to enforce its measures entirely 
independent of the Sultan. 


The Macedonian 
Insurrection 
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Some time ago we 
chronicled the visit of 
many members of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, under the 
honored lead of Baron d’Estournelles, to 
the British House of Commons and the 
welcome reception which the French- 
men received there. For years Baron 
d’Estournelles has been working in the 
direction of international arbitration. 
He formed an* organization of members 
of the French Parliament, and they have 
gained influence throughout France. The 
visit of this group to England, and King 
Edward’s characteristic diplomacy both 
during his recent visit to Paris and dur- 
ing the visit of President Loubet to Lon- 
don, have now had the hoped-for result. 
Terms of a general treaty of arbitration 
have already been decided upon between 
the Foreign Offices of the two countries, 
although certain minor questions of de- 
tail still remain to be settled. It is 
announced that the treaty follows the 
general lines of the Hay-Pauncefote arbi- 
tration treaty, which, though rejected by 
the United States Senate, now serves 
the useful purpose of giving the basis 
for a new treaty, the importance of which 
can hardly be measured. The treaty, 
so it is said, will not bind the two Pow- 
ers to arbitrate all questions arising, but 
provides that, whenever possible, dis- 
putes shall be settled either by submis- 
sion to the Hague Arbitration court or 
by reference to a special tribunal. These 
tribunals are to be composed of a mem- 
ber selected by each Power and of a 
third to be chosen by another Power 
agreed upon by the disputants. After 
centuries of warfare and the mainte- 
nance of vast armaments, England and 
France seem now approaching each 
other, as they should and as civilization 
demands. They have always been neigh- 
bors. They should always be friends. 


® 


Last week public inter- 
est in the proposed 
change of English fis- 
cal policy increased because of two 
speeches from Mr. Chamberlain, ex- 
Colonial Secretary, and an open letter 
from Sir Henry Campbell-Basnerman, 
the Liberal leader, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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popularity was shown by the fact that at 
Glasgow, where his first speech was de- 
livered, six thousand tickets were issued 
andthe largest hall in the town was packed 
for hours before the time set for the 
meeting. With adroitness and _ cour- 
age, Mr. Chamberlain alluded to Adam 
Smith’s connection with Glasgow, claim- 
ing that the great free-trader had advo- 
cated colonial reciprocity, and, under 
certain circumstances, retaliation against 
foreign nations. Noone, he said, should 
now be afraid in Adam Smith’s home to 
preach preference for the colonies or even 
to combat free imports. The speaker then 
spoke of the Campanile at Venice, which 
once seemed as permanent as that city 
itself but was now only a mass of ruins. 

I do not say that I anticipate such a fate 

for the British Empire as befell the Campa- 
nile in Venice, but I do say that I see signs 
of decay, cracks and crevices showing that 
the foundations are not broad and deep 
enough to sustain it. Am I wrong to warn 
you? 
Mr. Chamberlain’s principal *‘ sign of 
decay ”’ was the certainly moderate in- 
crease of only seven and a half per cent. 
in English export trade as against a 
thirty per cent. increase in the popula- 
tion since 1872. The increases of Ger- 
man and American export trade were in 
that period respectively two and a half 
and five and a half times as much. In 
order to restore English industries and 
preserve Imperial prosperity, he said, the 
present fiscal policy should be reversed. 
As distinguished from his former utter- 
ances, the Glasgow speech contained (1) 
a specific reference to America, (2) a 
paternal suggestion to the colonies, and 
(3) certain new features of a taxation 
programme. Mr. Chamberlain’s first 
reference was as follows: 

America is the strictest of the protective 
nations. It has a tariff which to me is 
an abomination, it is so immoderate, un- 
reasonable, and unnecessary, and although 
America has profited enormously, I think it 
has been carried to excessive lengths, and I 
believe that a great number of intelligent 
Americans would gladly negotiate with us 
for its reduction. But until very recent 
times even this immoderate tariff left us the 
great tin plate trade, amounting to millions 
of pounds per annum, and which we might 


have kept if we had given some reciprocal 
advantage. 


The speaker was sure that the colonies 
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were prepared to join with the mother 
country in the policy he recommends. 
They would reserve to us the trade we 
already enjoy and wou'd also arrange their 
tariffs in the future in order not to start 
industries in competition with those already 
in existence in the mother country, and not 
only would they enable us to retain our 
trade with them, but they would give us 
preference on all trade done with them by 
our foreign competitors. 
This trade, once secured, Mr. Chamber- 
lain claiméd, would afford work to over 
six hundred thousand men. The ex- 
Colonial Secretary then proceeded to 
define his “ moderate preference.” He 
would tax foreign (not colonial) wheat, 
flour, meat, dairy produce, wines, and 
fruits, but not corn or bacon. To offset 
these increases he would remit a part of 
the present duty on sugar, tea, coffee, 
and cocoa (for England is not absolutely 
a free-trade country). In case of loss 
to the Exchequer he would impose a ten 
per cent. duty on manufactured goods. 
Mr. Chamberlain again protested that 
the new taxes would not fall on the 
consumer, 


® 
The next night, at Gree- 
nock, the seaport of 
Glasgow, Mr. Chamber- 
lain addressed another large audience. 
He asked why all protective nations 
prospered more than did the United 
Kingdom. If the Cobdenites could sat- 
isfactorily answer that question, his occu- 
pation would be gone. He admitted 
that the first twenty-five years of Cob- 
den’s free trade was a flourishing period, 
but under conditions since then, if Cob- 
den’s policy were continued, workmen 
would have to take lower wages or lose 
their work. As an example he quoted 
from a director of the American Steel 
Trust, who declared that the Trust had 
no intention of diminishing its enormous 
output and throwing thousands of Amer- 
ican workmen out of employment. In- 
stead, it would invade foreign markets. 
Mr. Chamberlain contended that this 
steel would be sent to England, the only 
free market, and added: 

I warn you that within two or three years 
you will have dumped here ten million tons 


of American iron, and thousands of British 
workmen will lose employment for the sole 


Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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benefit of American manufacturers and 
American workmen. 

The speaker said that agriculture in 
Great Britain was practically destroyed, 
the sugar and silk trades were gone, the 
iron and wool industries threatened, and 
the same fate would come to the cotton 
trade. He asked: 

How tong are you going to stand it? Eng- 
land is not afraid of foreign countries. She 
is the greatest market in the whole world, 
and foreign countries are her best customers. 
If a tariff war came, England would not come 
out second best. One reason advanced for 
America’s prosperity is her enormous popu- 
lation of 70,000,000, but the British Empire 
has 60,000,000 all white and some 350,000,000 
of other races, all prospective customers of 
the mother country. 

® 
Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s letter is 
the first official Opposition reply to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal. Sir Henry 
does not attach much importance to the 
stories of a stagnant trade and a totter- 
ing empire. He believes that the facts 
are opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s as- 
sumptions. In especial, concerning a 
remission of taxes on sugar and tea (as 
if to offset the proposed taxes on wheat 
and other commodities) Sir Henry per- 
tinently remarks that the remission of 
sugar and tea taxes is already due to tax- 
payers, they being war taxes. He adds: 

We ought to hold fast to the traditional 

colonial policy of a friendly union combined 
with fiscal freedom. I believe that the exist- 
ing land system is a greater drain upon the 
industry and well-being of the peo fe than 
any consequences that can follow from the 
operation of tariffs. Sir Robert Giffen tells 
us that house rents have doubled during the 
last twenty years. 
What right, concludes Sir Henry, has a 
Government, which has lost the confi- 
dence of the country by administrative 
failure and extravagance, to reverse the 
accepted fiscal policy of the British 
people, and substitute therefor “an un- 
alloyed protectionism,” burdening the 
whole community to enable a particular 
class to make higher profits ? 


® 
Mr. Balfour, the British 
Prime Minister, last week 
announced the changes 
made in the Cabinet, due to the resig- 
nation of Mr. Ritchie, Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer; Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary for India; Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland; and 
Mr. Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary. 
The first office is filled by the promotion 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain (son of the 
ex-Colonial Secretary) from the Post- 
master-Generalship. Attractive as he 
is, young Mr. Chamberlain’s sudden 
accession to such exalted office can only 
be ascribed to a clever maneuver on the 
part of the ex-Colonial Secretary to gain 
prestige from his own resignation and 
at the same time to maintain his extraor- 
dinary hold on Mr. Balfour’s colleagues. 
The Secretaryship for India is filled by 
the transfer of Mr. Brodrick from the 
War Office. As Mr. Brodrick has not 
covered himself with glory there, the 
Indian Department is not strengthened 
by the choice. Mr. Graham Murray, 
who has been Lotd Advocate, is the 
new Secretary for Scotland, while the 
new Colonial Secretary is not Lord 
Milner, for whose acceptance much 
effort was made, but Mr. Alfred Lyttel- 
ton, an amiable personality, but with no 
experience in administrative life. Lord 
Stanley, another pleasant personality, is 
now Postmaster-General, and Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, an industrious worker, and lately 
Secretary to the Admiralty, beccmes 
the new War Secretary. As all these 
changes involve the promotion or trans- 
fer of young men, even the London 
“ Times,” friendly as it is to Mr. Balfour, 
resigns itself to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
dictum that “a nation is saved by its 
youth.” In truth, the reconstructed body 
pleases noone. A particularly vigorous 
critic is Mr. John Redmond, the official 
head of the Irish Nationalist group, which 
holds the balance of power. Mr. Red- 
mond says that the Cabinet is weaker 
than before, since no new man of any 
mark has been added to it. He grimly 
adds: “Even if it should meet Parlia- 
ment in January, it cannot last for a 
week, unless the Irish party comes to its 
assistance.” Though the Land Reform 
Act has become law, Mr. Redmond may 
think (ungrateful as it may appear) that 
he has now more to gain from the Lib- 
erals. As he says, “ What we are con- 
cerned about is reform of the abuses in 
Treland and the restoration of our national 
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government, and we do not very much 
care from which English party we obtain 
our rights.” 

@ 


The Duke of Devonshire As foreshadowed 


n The Outlook 
last week, to the other resignations must 
now be added that of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord President of the 
Council. Himself a worthy representa- 
tive of the great Whig Dukes and an 
old-fashioned free-trader, he consented 
to stand-by Mr. Balfour so long as that 
Premier remained a Fair Trader, as 
defined by the latter’s now famous pam- 
phlet, even though it led to three Cabi- 
net resignations because it went too far, 
and to one because it did not go far 
enough. When, however, a fortnight later, 
Mr. Balfour proclaimed at Sheffield that 
there was no difference at base between 
his views and Mr. Chamberlain’s and 
thus became a protectionist, the Duke’s 
patience was strained to the breaking 
point and he resigned. It is not too much 
to say that with this resignation the Bal- 
four Cabinet has lost its most impressive 
figure. Long Mr. Gladstone’s right- 
hand man, the Duke, then Marquis of 
Hartington, only separated from his 
chief in 1886, on the introduction of the 
separatist measure for Ireland, to which 
the cold-blooded murder of Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish (Lord Hartington’s 
brother) in Dublin added tragic point. 
Since then he has universally been re- 
garded as the head of English Liberal- 
Unionists. Though slow-moving, the 
Duke of Devonshire has always com- 
manded the confidence of voters, quite 
independent of party lines, in his pru- 
dence and sagacity. His resignation 
from the Coalition Cabinet may give it 
a coup de grace from which it cannot 
recover. The appointment, just an- 
nounced, of the young Marquis of 
Salisbury to the Duke’s office only 
emphasizes the enormous disparity ip 
reputation and competence between the 
new Cabinet and the old. 

® 
pan Two or three recent at- 
the President tempts by men of ill-bal- 
anced mind to force them- 
selves into the presence of President 
Roosevelt emphasize the desirability 
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of adopting some proper and adequate 
method of protecting the chief executive 
of this Nation from the possibility of 
such attacks as that which resulted in 
the death of Mr. Roosevelt’s predecessor. 
Three out of the last seven elected Presi- 
dents have died by the assassin’s hand— 
a numerical proportion which is really 
startling. It is natural that our Presi- 
dents, representing as they do a democ- 
racy, should feel averse to anything 
that would seemingly lessen the demo- 
cratic character of their relations with 
the people. Particularly is this true of 
the present incumbent of the Presi- 
dent’s office, to whom it is instinctive 
to deal freely with all men. The senti- 
ment is a laudable one, but it should 
not be allowed to interfere with the safe- 
guarding of a life whose security is of 
such vast importance. This very impor- 
tance serves to attract the attention of 
insane minds almost as a candle draws 
the moth. A people of eighty millions 
cannot act in these matters as did the 
smaller and simpler communities of a 
few generations ago. After the death 
of President McKinley, for a short time 
“activity was shown in this matter, and 
various bills were introduced into Con- 
gress designed for the protection of the 
President. As time passed on, however, 
Congress became indifferent to the sub- 
ject. It is well at this time to call atten- 
tion to the three specific recommenda- 
tions made by President Roosevelt in 
his first Message. Of these much the 
most practicable and important seems 
to us to be that the Federal courts should 
be given jurisdiction over any man who 
kills or attempts to kill the President 
of the United States or any person who 
is in the line of succession. If to-day, 
for instance, a President of the United 
States is shot and killed in a State 
where capital punishment does not 
exist, the assassin must be tried under 
the laws of that State, and can be pun- 


ished only as the criminal code directs. 


This is only one of several reasons which 
will readily occur to every logical mind 
why the President of the United States 
should be protected by United States 
law. In Congress some objections were 
made to the plan, but it does not seem to 
have been thoroughly considered. Unless 
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some insuperable objection can be shown, 
it should be urged both for its practical 
effect and’to give dignity to the pro- 
ceedings which must follow an assas- 
sination or an attempt at assassination. . 
President Roosevelt also recommended 
measures looking to the suppression of 
Anarchists and Anarchistic literature 
and the adoption of treaties with other 
nations for the same end. Still another 
measure which is now suggested is the 
forming of a body of men who should 
have as their special business to do as 
unobtrusively as possible what is now 
done—so far as it is done—almost 
irregularly by men paid out of the 
secret service fund, which was not origi- 
nally designed for this purpose. It is 
clear that this subject should not longer 
be .ignored. Its importance demands 
early and adequate action. 


@ 


For several months the 
Post-Office Department 
has been conducting a widely extended 
and searching inquiry into charges of 
fraud, bribery, and official misconduct. 
This investigation has been carried on 
under the direct injunction of President 
Roosevelt to seek for every indication of 
dishonesty and to spare no guilty person, 
however high in official position he 
might be. The charges originally made 
by Mr. Tulloch were at first treated with 
scant respect by Postmaster-General 
Payne, who characterized them as “hot 
air,” but before long Mr. Payne saw 
the gravity of the situation and has 
since forwarded the inquiry in every way. 
To Mr. Robert J. Wynne, First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, and to Mr. Bris- 
tow, Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, must be attributed in large meas- 
ure the credit respectively for bringing 
about the investigation and for carrying 
it through with ability; Mr. Bristow, 
in particular, has devoted his energy 
and his remarkable expert knowledge 
to the task unflinchingly, and has been 
undeterred by opposition, influence, 
and threatened unpopularity. The in- 
quiry is practically closed for the pres- 
ent. The result is at least twenty-five 
indictments by the Federal Grand Jury 
on criminal charges. The guilt or inno- 


The Postal Inquiry 
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cence of the indicted men must now 
be determined by the Federal courts, 
It would be both wrong and presump- 
tuous to express an opinion on these 
criminal cases before they have been 
tried, but it may be properly said that 
there has been established already Arima 
facie evidence of extended. wrong-doing 
in the Department. Conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government, the giving and 
taking of bribes, attempted blackmail, 
and the sale of appointments are all 
included in the charges. The trans- 
actions involved are many and separate; 
some of the indicted persons were con- 
cerned in many of these transactions, 
others in one only. Thus, August W, 
Machen, the former General Superin- 
tendent of Free Delivery, has been in- 
dicted fourteen times—eleven times for 
conspiracy to defraud the Government 
out of an aggregate of $250,000, and 
three times ‘for asking or receiving 
bribes; George W. Beavers, formerly 
Superintendent of the Division of Sala- 
ries and Allowances, has been indicted 
twice by the Brooklyn Grand Jury and 
four times by the Grand Jury of the 
District of Columbia. It appears from 
the indictments that these two men are 
charged with being at the head of many 
different conspiracies and fraudulent 
transactions. In the “automatic cash- 
ier” case, for instance, it is charged 
that the Government, by a corrupt agree- 
ment between Beavers, George F. Miller, 
president of the company which manu- 
factures the automatic cashiers, and ex- 
_ Congressman Driggs, was made to pay 
$150 for an automatic cashier, while the 
full trade price was $125, and that Driggs 
and Beavers divided part of the money 
paid. An almost exactly similar trans- 
action is charged to have taken place in 
the purchase of time clocks, and the 
president of the time-clock company, 
George E. Green, a member of the New 
York Senate, is indicted together with 
Beavers. These are only specimen 
transactions of one class of cases. An- 
other class is illustrated by the indict- 
ment of James M. Tyner, Who is seventy- 
seven years old, has been thirty-nine 
years in the service of the Government, 
and was formerly Postmaster-General of 
the United States. Tyner, his nephew, 
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and others are indicted on a charge of 
having corruptly offered to prevent the 
Post-Office Department from forbidding 
the use of the mails to so-called “ get- 
rich” companies, who were robbing 
foolish people all over the country by 
alluring ‘advertisements in the news- 
papers. 
@ 

Another class of wrong-doing 
is illustrated by the indict- 
ment of James T. Metcalf, 
formerly Superintendent of the Money- 
Order Division, his son, Norman R. 
Metcalf, who is an employee of the 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Compa- 
ny, of New York, and H. C. Hallen- 
beck, a partner of that company. This 
indictment presents charges much more 
serious than those on which Mr. James 
T. Metcalf was summarily dismissed last 
June, charges which were not at that 
time made public. On the facts as they 
then appeared we said, not that Mr. Met- 
calf was entitled to be reinstated, but 
that he was “ entitled to a more thorough 
hearing both from the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and from the general public than he 
has received.” It now appears that 
this more thorough investigation had 
already been undertaken, and as the 
result of it the present indictment has 
been found. It charges that Mr. Met- 
calf allowed the Wynkoop-Hallenbeck- 
Crawford Company to disregard cer- 
tain clauses in their contract with the 
Post-Office Department and to furnish 
goods inferior to those required, and 
that Mr. Metcalf’s son, who was in the 
employ of the company, received com- 
pensation for this and other similar 
illegal and fraudulent indulgences. . We 
shall be very glad if Mr. Metcalf can 
prove that he was not personally re- 
sponsible for the frauds charged against 
his department, and still more glad if 
he can prove that no such frauds were 
committed. But pending the trial of 
this indictment we must recall our 
statement made in The Outlook for 
July 11, that Mr. Metcalf “has proved 
both his competence and his integrity 
by years of faithful work for the Govern- 
ment,” and recommend our readers to 
suspend their judgment respecting his 
integrity, as we are compelled to sus- 
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pend ours, until the pending issue is 
settled by the courts. In justice to 
Mr. Metcalf it ought to be added that 
he has remained in Washington to meet 
the charges, that he has not attempted to 
evade them, and that he is reported to 
have declared that he will meet them 
on the merits and not by any merely 
technical defense. 


The New York 
campaign last 
week presented 
what have been aptly termed “ kaleido- 
scopic changes.” At the beginning of 
the week the Brooklyn Democratic ma- 
chine was in revolt against the action of 
the Tammany majority of the Demo- 
cratic convention in placing Comptroller 
Grout and President Fornes on the 
Democratic ticket. These officials, it 
proclaimed, were not regular Democrats, 
and the regular Democrats of Brooklyn 
could not indorse them at the dictation 
of the Tammany boss without a com- 
plete surrender of the independence of 
their organization. The Republican 
leaders of the Fusion movement at first 
favored the encouragement of this 
Brooklyn revolt against Tammany by 
filling the places of Messrs. Grout and 
Fornes on the Fusion ticket by the 
candidates presented by the Brooklyn 
organization to the Democratic Conven- 
tion. President Cutting, of the Citizens’ 
Union, however, consistently refused to 
accept the nominees of the Brooklyn 
Democratic machine to replace the 
Fusion officials condemned: because of 
their acceptance of a Tammany indorse- 
ment. A formal alliance between the 
Fusionists and the Brooklyn Demo- 
cratic machine was thus prevented, and 
the morale of the Fusion movement was 
maintained. After many conferences, 
all the Fusion leaders finally agreed 
upon two uncompromising anti-Tam- 


The New York Campaign: 
Kaleidoscopic Changes 


many Democrats to fill the places of Mr. 


Grout and Mr. Fornes. Mr. Hinrichs, 
of Brooklyn, selected for Comptroller, 
was the candidate of the Gold Demo- 
crats for Lieutenant-Governor in 1896, 
and is universally recognized as a man 
of ability, character, and culture. Mr. 
McGuire, of Manhattan, selected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Fornes as President of the 
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Board of Aldermen—not President of 
Manhattan Borough, as we incorrectly 
designated him last week—is, like Mr. 
Fornes, a prominent Catholic, and, unlike 
him, believes that a victory for Tammany 
is an injury to the cause of Demoeracy. 
The Republican city convention recon- 
vened, without any of the legal compli- 
cations threatened by Mr. Grout, and 
unanimously substituted the new candi- 
dates agreed upon for those previously 
nominated. At the Citizens’ Union con- 
vention Mr. Hinrichs’s nomination was 
agreed upon with like unanimity, but the 
radical Democrats who constituted a 
considerable minority of the body made 
a determined effort to substitute the 
name of Henry George, Jr., for that of 
Mr. McGuire, and refused to make the 
latter’s nomination unanimous. At the 
close of the week both the Fusion 
and the Democratic candidates were 
officially notified of their nomination. 
Mayor Low, in accepting the Fusion 
nomination, declared the one issue of the 
campaign to be the maintenance of a 
government in the interest of the city, as 
against a government in the interest of 
a party and the corruptionists who use 
party machinery for personal ends. Mr. 
McClellan, in accepting the Democratic 
nomination for Mayor, declared that the 
supreme issue of the campaign was 
whether New York should have an 
administration that should strengthen 
Republicanism or Democracy. Mr. 
Grout, in accepting the Democratic nom- 
ination for Comptroller, declared that a 
few weeks ago he thought the issue was 
the record of the non-partisan adminis- 
tration, but that the course of the Fusion- 
ists in condemning officials for accepting 
the nominations of all parties. had con- 
vinced him that the issue of partisanship 
was the central one of the campaign. 
As a Democrat, therefore, he would 
support Mr. McClellan. The issue of 
partisanship thus raised is discussed in 
our editorial on “ The Mainstay of Cor- 
ruption.” 
& 

Mayor Low’s letter of ac- 
ceptance differs from Mr. 
McClellan’s in being, not a 
promise of future performance, but a 
record of performances past. The Po- 
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lice Department has been purified from 
blackmail. The Law Department has 
changed a deficiency of $140,000 a year 
into a profit of $400,000 a year. The 
Department of Water has increased the 
income from water-rates by upward of a 
million dollars per annum, stopped a 
waste of twelve million gallons per day, 
and furnished the city with scientific 
plans for more perfect water supply. 
The Street-Cleaning Department, by its 
use of the refuse, has created a property 
worth more than half a million of dol- 
lars, and has devised an incinerator that 
pays one hundred per cent. on its cost. 
Small parks and children’s playgrounds 
have been formed, a hospital for con- 
sumptives organized, the new city prison 
finished, and a reform school for boys 
established. The Fire Department has 
cut down the total loss by fire from 
$8,816,365 in 1901 to less than seven 
millions in 1902. One new bridge 
to Brooklyn will be thrown open for 
use early in December, and plans 
for other bridges are well advanced. 
Eighteen millions of dollars have been 
voted for new sites and new school 
buildings, and the use of the school 
buildings out of school hours for the 
children and the people in the neighbor- 
hood has been greatly extended. The 
death-rate has been reduced, smallpox 
has been effectually stamped out, and 
a system of home nursing for children 
has been provided. The new buildings 
under the Tenement-House Law insure 
light and air to all their occupants, and 
old buildings are having their abuses 
corrected. The assessment of the real 
estate of the city at full value, coupled 
with the publication of assessment, raised 
the amount which the city has to expend, 
and made impossible a return to the fa- 
voritism of the past. The income of the 
city from railroad franchises has been 
increased by sixty per cent., and all fran- 
chises have been either limited in their 
term or accompanied with provisions for 
revaluation every twenty-five years. The 
rapid-transit plan in process of develop- 
ment will secure one fare from and to all 
parts of the city, with universal transfers. 
Grade crossings of railroads are abolished 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the Bronx. 
At the same time the great corporations 
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have been dealt with so fairly that more 
than seventy-five millions of dollars are 
about to be spent in the city by such 
corporations in improving the city’s 
transportation facilities. Mayor Low 
closes his letter by stating the three 
principles for which the reform move- 
ment stands: (1) A government of law, 
as against one of favoritism and corrup- 
tion ; (2) a government in the interest 
of the public treasury, as against one in 
the interest of Tammany; (3) a govern- 
ment of the city in the interest of its 
own citizens, as against one “swayed 
this way or that by the supposed interests 
of National politics.” He who believes 
with Patrick Henry that the lamp of 
experience is the light by which we are 
to guide our footsteps in the future will 
find this report of Mayor Low—for it 
is practically that—a very illuminating 
document. 
@ 
sal tail The most im- 
Child Labor Laws Enforced portant of the 
advanced Child 
Labor Laws enacted by the New York 
Legislature at its last session has just 
gone into effect. These laws, it will be 
recalled, do not change the age at which 
children may enter factories and stores, 
but they extend the old restrictions to 
other industries and make the restric- 
tions in all industries more easily enforce- 
able. Hitherto, as Dr. Lederle, Com- 
missioner of Health in New York City, 
has recently stated, “the parent’s word 
has been accepted regarding a child’s 
age, and the result has been merely to 
put a premium on perjury. The new 
laws require parents to supply some real 
evidence that the child has reached the 
age of fourteen years.” A copy of a 
birth or baptismal certificate, or some 
convincing school record, must be filed 
when the application is made. The most 
important kind of work in which child 
labor is now for the first time restricted 
is the delivery and messenger service of 
shops, restaurants, telegraph companies, 
and business offices of all sorts. The 
fact that the messenger service has been 
peculiarly subject to moral temptations - 
makes the restriction of the employment 
of little children in this field particularly 
important. One important feature of 
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the new law, which aroused singularly 
little opposition in the Legislature, is 
that providing that children less than 
sixteen years of age shall not work 
longer than nine hours a day. Accord- 
ing to the New York Factory Inspector, 
the fact that these children have been 
accustomed during their school life to 
only five hours a day of indoor work 
makes them peculiarly unable to bear 
without injury the strain of the ten-hour 
work-day now customary in our factories. 
It will be recalled that in England the 
provision that women and children shall 
not work more than fifty-six and a half 
hours a week has gradually had the 
effect of causing factories to grant what 
is practically a nine-hour day to all their 
employees. The friends of the law are 
perfectly willing to see the same result 
here. The Factory Inspector reports that 
disregard for the provisions-of the new 
law is to be punished by fines. The 


department, he says, will no longer be 
satisfied with the dismissal of the chil- 
dren under the required legal age. 


President Roosevelt has written to Mr. 
Hall, the Secretary of the Child Labor 
Committee, which secured the adoption 
of the new code, heartily congratulating 
him upon the success of the agitation 
and declaring that “we now have in 
New York State child labor laws which 
I believe will be enforced.” 


3] 


Large portions of 
the State of Colo- 
rado are now the 
scenes of an alarming strike in the metal 
mining camps, and similar conditions 
threaten in the coal regions. A day of eight 
hours’ length in the mining industry has 
won its way all over the State until, with 
few exceptions, only the smelters require 
ten and twelve hours, or two shifts of men 
instead of three. As the result of per- 
sistent effort by the miners’ unions, the 
Legislature in 1899 passed a law making 
the length of the working day eight 
hours for all mining industries. This 
was promptly declared unconstitutional. 
Last fall the question was put to popular 
vote, the result being the adoption by 
40,000 majority of a constitutional 
amendment permitting an eight-hour 
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law. This expression was looked on as 
committing the members of the Legisla- 
ture to the enactment of such a law; but 
the influence of the opponents of the 
measure was strong enough to defeat the 
expectation. Since this legislative de- 
feat there has been a determined effort 
by the Western Federation of Miners 
to force the smelting works to establish 
the eight-hour day with unchanged 
wages. The workmen in the smelters 
are members of the Miners’ Federation. 
Any mine, therefore, shipping ore or ore 
products to a smelter under present 
conditions is, from the Federation stand- 


point, injuring. the brotherhood. The 


mines at Cripple Creek have been ship- 
ping to the works of the United States 
Reduction Company at Colorado City. 
As these works had been declared 
“ unfair,” the miners of Cripple Creek 
were ordered out on sympathetic strike. 
To protect the mines and maintain 
order a thousand militiamen have been 
sent tothe scene of trouble. ‘The mines 
in this rich gold field are declaring 
themselves “open,” importing miners 
from outside, and are determined to 
continue operating. The miners had 
no grievance of their own. In the 
Silverton section, the local union of 
over a thousand members is under con- 
tract not to strike for three years. 
The power to order a strike, which in 
this case also would be purely sympa- 
thetic, rests with the executive com- 
mittee of the Western Federation. At 
present the outlook is for no strike in 
this large camp. The men do not want 
to go out. Sensible people agree that, 
however right the Federation may be in 
its contention for a universal eight-hour 
day, any method which tends to lead or 
drive contented workmen out on sympa- 
thetic strikes and paralyze the industries 
of a State can result only in withdrawing 
sympathy from the cause, a sympathy 
which for many reasons it deserves, 


® 


ial No feature of the recent 
 apmagytohane decline in the price of 

to its Employees United States Steel stock 
has called forth more 

comment than the losses of the employ- 
ees who accepted the company’s profit- 
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sharing offer of last January and bought 
preferred shares, carrying special privi- 
leges, at 8234 dollars a share—or about 
one-third more than the same shares 
now bring inthe open market. Inasmuch 
as the argregate amount of stock offered 
to employees was but 25,000 shares, 
or barely one four hundredth part of 
the total amount of steel stock on the 
market, the losses of the profit-sharing 
stockholders have been but a drop in 
the bucket compared with those of the 
investing public; but the fact that most 
of the profit-sharers were wage-earners 
and that all of them had suffered a loss 
through their acceptance of a gift made 
their position appeal with peculiar force 
to'the public imagination. The direct- 
ors of the corporation have met the 
criticisms which have been made upon 
them in this connection by issuing a 
notice that in January and February, 
1908, the company would on demand 
buy back the stock of its shareholding 
employees at the price they had paid 
for it, minus the bonus to be meanwhile 
paid them if they do not take part in 
any strike. This announcement dem- 
onstrates the desire of the management 
to deal generously with the employees 
who remain continuously in its service, 
but the incident also makes yet clearer 
the wisdom of Mr. Carnegie’s com- 
ment on the profit-sharing offer, when 
he referred to the danger of a fall in 
the market, and added that it was a 
misfortune to have the minds of em- 
ployees, high or low, turned toward the 
variations in the stock market. Where 
corporations adopt profit-sharing plans, 
it is better that they should proportion 
profits shared to wages earned, and per- 
mit all employees performing faithful 
service to have a part in the “ dividend 
to labor.” If, however, only stockhold- 
ing employees are to be permitted to 
share in this dividend, it is better that 
they should get their stock by the pay- 
ment of a fixed deposit, and have the 
exact amount of the deposit returnable 
to them when they leave the company’s 
employ. Either of these plans avoids 
the difficulties arising when employees 
look to the market instead of their work 
for the increase of their income and 
their prosperity. : ’ 
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Thetown elections 
held in Connecticut 
last week were without special signifi- 
cance, except in Waterbury. Here the 
candidates were deliberately chosen in 
order to secure a verdict on the issue 
of radical unionism. The Economic 
League, which had elected a labor Mayor 
in Hartford, wrested control in the 
Democratic primaries from the old-line 
“ machine” and conservative elements, 
and nominated for Mayor its own local 
president, James M. Lynch, a prominent 
member of the Typographical Union. 
The principal managers of Mr. Lynch’s 
canvass for both the nomination and 
the election were the president of the 
Central Labor Union and the president 
of the Trolley Union during the trolley 
strike—a strike which, it will be remem- 
bered, was accompanied by a serious 
mob outbreak, a murderous assault on 
two non-unionists, the murder of a police- 
man, and a boycott of merchants and 
others who rode on the cars. These 
two labor leaders were identified in the 
public mind with the radical union 
policy which indirectly contributed to 
these outbreaks, and the former, by 
popular belief, purposed to push the 
same rule-or-ruin policy among the em- 
ployees of the factories, against one of 
which he has already inaugurated a 
boycott because of a minor strike. The 
Republicans met this challenge deliber- 
ately by nominating for Mayor John P. 
Elton, the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the American Brass Company, a com- 
bination of large rolling-mills and facto- 
ries capitalized at $10,000,000 and known 
as the “ Brass Trust.” Each candidate 
was under forty, and, in his way, a type. 
Mr. Lynch is a self-made man, who by 
studying nights fitted himself to pass 
successfully the examination for the bar, 
and against whom personally not a word 
of criticism was heard. Mr. Elton is the 
worthy representative of large inherited 
wealth, belonging to a family of social 
leadership which for three generations 
has been distinguished for just and 
kindly dealings; himself unaffected in 
manner and popular with all who have 
any relations with him. Thus person- 
alities were eliminated from the cam- 
paign, the “paramount issue” being 
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cal unionism and the resort to means 


like the boycott to make it effective to’ 


the injury of the city’s industries; em- 
phasized by the further question whether 
inherited wealth and the control of large 
capital constitute of themselves a dis- 
qualification for civic office. The answer 
was the election of Mr. Elton by a 
majority of 977, reversing a normal 
Democratic majority of about 600, in a 
total vote that fell short by only a hun- 
dred or so of the largest vote ever cast, 
that of the last Presidential election. 
As it is estimated that at least more 
than half the voters of Waterbury are 
members of the unions, the result is a 
vindication of the good sense and civic 
patriotism of a sane minority in the 
unions. It isalso encouraging evidence 
that even on a question arousing such 
bitter intensity of class feeling the peo- 
ple can be trusted to decide right a 
clean-cut issue of good government. 


@ 


In the old church in the 
little town of Winchester, 
in the southwestern cor- 
ner of New Hampshire, the Bethlehem of 
the Universalist denomination, the cen- 
tennial of the “ Winchester Profession ” 
was celebrated October 1. Herein 1803 
the delegates of thirty-eight societies, 
all New Englanders but two, organized 
a new religious body upon the doctrinal 
basis known as “the Winchester Pro- 
fession,” undeservedly omitted from Dr. 
Schaff’s standard work, “ The Creeds 
of Christendom.” Winchester was long 
the favorite rendezvous of the new 
organization ; five times in thirty years it 
assembled here. The proximate cause 
of the “ Profession,” it should be said, 
was not theological but economical. In 
the union of State and Church which then 
still prevailed, the support of “ the stand- 
ing order” of religion was undertaken by 
each town. Dissenters belonging to un- 
recognized denominations were taxed 
for the support of the established church. 
Universalists were thus constrained to 
organization, and two years later were 
exempted from the town-church tax as 
“a distinct denomination with privileges 
as such,” 


The Universalist 
Centennial 
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The original manuscript of 
the “ Profession” occupied 
the place of honor upon the 
centennial platform. Dr. John Coleman 
Adams, of Hartford, spoke of its histori- 
cal significance as “the first. explicit 
statement in a creed of what is known 
as liberal Christianity. . . . Sixty-three 
years,” said he, “ before Bushnell these 
men were preaching his doctrine of the 
Atonement. They were the vanguard 
of the new theology. . . . It is the 
fashion to admit the truth for which the 
Universalist Church has fought, but to 
forget the fact that Universalists fought 
for it.” The Profession reads as fol- 
lows: 


Addresses and 
Memorials 


I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments contain a 
revelation of the character of God, and of 
the duty, interest, and final destination of 
mankind. 

II. We believe that there is One God, 
whose nature is Love, revealed in One Lord 
Jesus Christ, by One Holy Spirit of Grace 
who will finally restore the whole family of 
mankind to holiness and happiness. 

III. We believe that holiness and true 
happiness are inseparably connected, and 
that believers ought to be careful to main- 
tain order and pare good works, for these 
things are good and profitable unto men. 


The commemorative historical address 
was given by Dr. J. S. Cantwell, of Chi- 
cago. Among other addresses, Dr. J. 
M. Pullman spoke of the theological 
character of Universalism, looking to 
the ultimate salvation, through divine 
discipline, of the entire race; and Dr. 
I, M. Atwood dwelt upon the spiritual 
side of the distinctive idea of Univer- 
salism—the supremacy of right and 
truth and goodness. As permanent 
memorials of the day, a monument to 
Hosea Ballou, the founder, though not 
the first preacher, of American Univer- 
salism, was dedicated at his birthplace 
in the adjoining town of Richmond; a 
memorial organ with an inscribed gold 
plate was presented to the historic 
church, and a sum of money was raised 
for a parsonage fund. It should be 
added that the Winchester Profession 
has never been changed. It still stands, 
with a supplement in the Chicago Dec- 
laration of 1899, which commends it as 
containing the essential principles of the 
Universalist faith, and conditions fellow- 
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ship upon profession of these principles, 
but “neither [upon] this nor any other 
precise form of words.” 


The New York Campaign 


The Mainstay of Corruption 


In the campaign just begun in New 
York, National issues are most encour- 


agingly in the background. Nothing is. 


heard of the tariff, the currency, or im- 
perialism. The contention of the radi- 
cal municipal reformers of a few years 
ago, that these issues should be entirely 
banished from municipal contests, seems 
now to be accepted in New York City. 
In part, of course, this gain for non- 
partisanship is due to the lukewarmness 
of Tammany Hall toward the National 
issues which the Democratic party has 
championed under Mr. Bryan’s leader- 
ship. In still greater part it is due to 
the progressive action of the last New 
York Constitutional Convention in pro- 
viding that municipal elections shall not 


be held in the same year with State or 


National elections. But in the main 
it is due to the common consent among 
thinking men of all parties that National 
issues have nothing to do with city 
affairs, and that these affairs can never 
be passed upon by the people unless 
National issues are excluded from city 
campaigns. ‘The gain is of great impor- 
tance, and New York is to be congratu- 
lated upon having taken a stride toward 
sane non-partisanship, one which few 
other great cities where one party is in 
a secure majority on -National issues 
have taken with equal firmness. 
Unfortunately, however, the elimina- 
tion of the issues upon which National 
partisanship is supposed to be based 
has not brought with it the elimination 
of the partisanship. It is, indeed, much 
less intense, and thousands of Demo- 
crats on National issues are cordially 
supporting Mayor Low upon the record 
of his administration. But much of the 
partisanship remains, and apparently 
the whole open work of Tammany Hall 
in the campaign is directed toward the 
rekindling of that partisanship so that 
voters may again divide substantially 
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upon party lines. If it can succeed in 
this effort, its victory is won. 

These tactics are not peculiar to 
Tammany Hall. They are the tactics 
of the machine of the dominant party in 
every city where either. party is in an 
overwhelming majority. ‘They are the 
tactics of the Republican machines in 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati quite as 
much as they are those of the Demo- - 
cratic machine in New York. In all of 
our cities the most corrupting elements 
in local politics attach themselves to 
the machine of the dominant party— 
the party able to give them protection. 
Party names count for nothing. Years 
ago Mr. Gould, in describing the _polit- 
ical activities of the Erie Railroad, said 
quite frankly: “ In Republican districts 
we were for the Republicans and in 
Democratic districts for Democrats, but 
always for Erie.” More recently the 
president of one of the great trusts was 
quoted as saying. that in Republican 
States he contributed to the Republican 
committee, in Democratic States to the 
Democratic committee, and in doubtful 
States to both. Whatever may be the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of this quotation, 
there is no doubt that it describes the 
methods of those who seek corrupt privi- 
leges in municipal life. When, after the 
overthrow of the reconstruction govern- 
ment, New Orleans suddenly passed 
from the absolute control of a Republi- 
can ring to the absolute control of a 
Democratic ring, the very men, in many 
instances, who had been the leaders in 
the one soon became the leaders in the 
other. In our Northern cities we have 
had no such sudden changes from one 
party despotism to another, but the 
same tendency has been everywhere 
manifest. Twenty years ago many good 
people thought that the corruption of 
Tammany Hall was an isolated phenom- 
enon in American life, caused by the 
subserviency of the immigrant poor to 
the Democratic machine. But during 
the past few years the most shameless 
examples of municipal corruption ex- 
posed—those in Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Minneapolis—have all been un- 
der Republican administrations, elected 
chiefly by the suffrages of the native- 
born dnd the well-to-do. Municipal 
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corruption has nothing to do with party 
lines. It serves the party able to 
serve it, and the more strongly either 
party is in the majority the more tena- 
ciously it clings to that party. Abso- 
lutely non-partisan itself, the chief agency 
by which it protects itself in power 
is the partisanship of decent citizens. 

For the partisanship to which corrupt 
* machines appeal for their own preser- 
vation there is not wanting a plausible 
defense. It is everywhere urged that 
there must be a responsible city govern- 
ment, and that permanent party organi- 
zations alone can give it. Were the 
party organizations inunicipal party or- 
ganizations, there would be some force 
in this boast as to their responsibility. 
But they are in every instance National 
party organizations, and their claim to 
give to cities a responsible government 
is a claim to give them a wholly irre- 
sponsible government. The National 
party organization must be supported in 
National elections by all who believe in 
the principles of the party. If it must 
be supported in city elections also, then 
its municipal rule is irresponsible. City 
elections must be decided upon city 
issues, or else the party machine is the 
master, and the popular self-government 
of cities is a farce. 

These considerations are obvious 
enough—almost as obvious as the de- 
sirability of separating National from 
municipal elections—yet such are the 
excesses of National partisanship every- 
where that the corrupt elements are able 
to divide good citizens, while they are 
absolutely a unit for the city administra- 
tion which promises them the license to 
plunder. As we have before observed, 
the only open appeal of ‘Tammany ‘Hall 
is to the partisanship of all members of 
itsown party. It makes no open appeal 
to Republicans or even to Independents. 
It recalls the Democratic majority of over 
a hundred thousand in the city at the 
State election a year ago, and its only 
concern, so far as its public appeals show, 
is to keep Democrats from voting as 
Independents. Meanwhile, however, it 
is conducting a subterranean campaign, 
appealing to every citizen, Republican as 
well as Democratic, whose special inter- 
ests have been disturbed by the reform 
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administration. Did these special inter- 
ests have to stand alone at the polls, the 
majority for good government would be 
overwhelming. But with these interests 
united on behalf of an organization will- 
ing to serve them for a price, and dis- 
interested citizens divided by partisan- 
ship, the result is in doubt. Ifthe cause 
of good government triumphs, it will be 
because the people are awakened to the 
truth that National partisanship in mu- 
nicipal elections is the last refuge of 
corruption. 
8 


The Americo-Chinese 
Treaty 


Last week an event occurred which may 
prove historical. Through the signing of 
the Americo-Chinese treaty, both Amer- 
ica and China should enter upon a new 
and more influential phase of existence— 
America, because the treaty marks the 
attainment of a new stage in the devel- 
opment of world-wide influence ; China, 
because the treaty may mark the begin- 
ning of stability in her fiscal foundations. 

This treaty, after embodying a number 
of diplomatic and consular changes, al- 
ready sanctioned by usage, accomplishes 
six reforms: it abolishes the irritating 
likin, or- tax on goods in provincial tran- 
sit ; it correspondingly raises the Impe- 
rial customs duties, thus guaranteeing to 
the central Government its proper rev- 
enue, hitherto filched from it by rapacious 
governors, mandarins, and tax-gatherers; 
it offers proper terms for mining and 
other concessions; it promises protection 
to trade-marks: and copyright; it allots 
two new treaty ports, Mukden and An- 
tung in Manchuria; and, finally, it places 
our missionaries on a regularly defined 
treaty basis, protecting them in the free 
exercise of their religion, and securing 
what they have long sought, the recog- 
nition of their right to rent and to lease 
in perpetuity such property as they may 
need in all parts of the Empire. On 
the other hand, missionaries will not be 
allowed to meddle in Chinese adminis- 
tration in any way whatever. Hence, 
diplomatically, commercially, and relig- 
iously, we ought to gain greatly by the 
new treaty. 
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Of the six reforms, important and 
encouraging as is the last, that of the 
likin will, we think, attract the most 
immediate attention. All travelers whose 
books have informed us concerning 
China have recorded their indignation 
at the Zin, or provincial tax. Levied 
at a great number of points at every 
caravan and river route, it proved not 
only costly in the collection but specially 
subject to an appalling diminution by the 
tax-gatherers, who, it is true, were often 
appointed to such lucrative positions 
with a perfect understanding on }oth 
sides that they were free to make all 
they could out of the office. This was 
easy, since the taxes were purposely left 
vaguely indefinite. Slow-moving as are 
the Chinese, we may look, therefore, for 
a fairly prompt bureaucratic opposition 
to the central Government’s action. 

Nor would that Government have been 
brought to last week’s action but for 
constant exhortation from the American 
Department of State that only just such 
a step, braving a possible native insur- 
rection as fomented by disappointed 
officials, could give needed strength in 
defending itself against exterior foes. 
These foes are the Powers, seeking, 
by the pretext of Chinese internal cor- 
ruption and the necessities of their own 
trade, to intervene to the destruction of 
Chinese territorial integrity. On the 
other hand, the necessities of American 
merchants and missionaries have caused 
us to intervene to the preservation of 
Chinese territorial and commercial in- 
tegrity. Even with this new asset, how- 
ever, it is still a grave question whether 
China can resist the destructive factors 
of foreign origin. 

At this juncture, the interests of the 
United States, seeking no territorial 
aggrandizement, and those of the Chinese 
Empire have coincided. This has long 
been clearly seen by the American Sec- 
retary of State. He has proved himself 
the best friend China ever had—not 
excepting Sir Robert Hart. In 1900, 
during the period of horrible Chinese 
savagery, Mr. Hay, alone among foreign 
secretaries, persisted in treating the ap- 
parently defunct Imperial Government 
as if it really existed. We might even 
say that he recalled it to life. But, we 


add, by the Chinese Government we do 
not now refer to the barbarous tyranny of 
the Empress Dowager, who has unlaw- 
fully usurped the imperial powers of the 
Emperor and has been the enemy of for- 
eigners. We refer to those Governmental 
forces which, despite the machinations 
of this wonderful old woman, still show 
a trend towards liberalism and reform— 
the Government carried on by Prince 
Ching, the Foreign Minister, by Chang- 
Chi-Tung, the great viceroy of Hankau, 
and by Wu-Ting-Fang, late Minister at 
Washington and now a real force at home. 
If ever a China should arise for the 
liberal, not the reactionary, Chinese, it 
will be because America has made it 
possible. For we are optimistic enough 
to believe that, even in a quarter-cen- 
tury of sovereign integrity, the liberal 
Chinese could evolve a governmental 
system suited to their people and to the 
world. Mr. Hay had the world against 
him in the pursuance of what other 
nations called a naive and fatuous policy 
towards China, yet this policy. will ad- 
vantage both America and China. 


® 
The Value of Apprecia- 
tion 


Many men and women underestimate 
the value of expression; they take too 


‘many things for granted; they assume 


that their affection, or their gratitude, or 
their sense of obligation, is understood 
without words. Such people are often 
surrounded by those who are craving 
some expression of affection, some word 
of approval, some kind of recognition. 
The best work is sometimes done with 
shut teeth and a fixed purpose, in dead 
silence, so far as the world is concerned, 
without a murmur of applause or a word 
of thanks; but this is not the -,ay in 
which work ought to be done among 
intelligent men and women, and it is not 
the way in which, as a rule, the best 
work is evoked from the greatest num- 
ber of people. The majority of men and 
women get the best out of themselves 
when they are in a congenial atmos- 
phere. This is particularly true of those 
finer kinds of work which express indi- 
viduality, quality, and personal gift. A 
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man may do a piece of mechanical work 
in arctic coldness; he may do it thor- 
oughly in the face of distinct disap- 
proval; but it is very difficult to do the 
work into which one puts his heart, and 
which is the expression.of the finest 
elements in one, unless there is some 
warmth in the atmosphere, something 
which summons out of their hiding-places 
the most delicate and beautiful possibil- 
ities of one’s nature. It is true aman 
like Dante can do a sublime piece of 
work with no other approval than his 
own conscience, with no other reward 
than ‘his own consciousness of having 
done his work with a man’s integrity 
and an artist’s thoroughness ; but men 
of Dante’s temperament are few; and 
there are a great many other kinds of 
work, as important as that which Dante 
did, which could not possibly be done 
under such conditions. 

It is the duty of every man, not only 
to do his work as thoroughly as possible, 
but to create the atmosphere in which 
other men and women can do their work 
thoroughly and well. It is the duty of 
every man, not only to unfold his own 
character freely and completely, but to 
create the atmosphere in which other 
people are able to develop their best 
qualities. There are hosts of men and 
- women who depend absolutely on others 
for their finest growth, who have to be 
drawn out, whose sweetness and charm 
never find expression unless they are 
evoked by warm affection or by gener- 
ous approval. The world is full of 
half-starved people whose emotions are 
denied their legitimate expression ; who 
are hungry for an affection which they 
often have but the possession of which 
they do not realize because it never finds 
expression.; who have latent possibilities 
of achievement of a very high order, but 
whose possibilities are undeveloped be- 
cause nothing in the air about them 
summons them forth. Such people need 
a summer atmosphere, and they are 
often compelled to live in a winter chill: 
Many of those who diffuse the chill 
instead of the cheer are unconscious of 
the influence for repression which they 
put forth simply from lack of thought 
about the delicate adjustments of life. 
They have never studied themselves, or 
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those about them; and so there are 
thousands of homes that are without 
cheer, not because they are without love, 
but because they are without the expres- 
sion of love; and there are thousands 
of offices, workshops, and school-rooms 
that are without inspiration, not because 
they are lacking in earnestness or in in- 
tegrity, but because the habit of recog- 
nition has never been formed, and there 
is none of that spiritual co-operation 
which not only gives but evokes the best. 
There is in life no more pathetic fea- 
ture than the hunger for a love which 
exists but never expresses itself, and 
therefore, so far as comfort, warmth, or 
inspiration is concerned, is as if it were 
not. There is a capital of affection and 
good intention in the world sufficient to 
warm the whole atmosphere, if it were 
used; but there are hundreds of capi- 
talists of this kind who leave their means 
untouched, and who enrich neither 
themselves nor others because they 
do not know how to give currency to 
their wealth. Love is not to be hoarded, 
but to be spent. It is great in the exact 
measure in which it is given; it returns 
in the exact measure in which it is sent 
away ; and society needs nothing to-day 
so much as the use of this unused capi- 
tal. If men of integrity and good inten- 
tions -in the world of business would 
manifest their real feeling towards their 
associates and their employees by con- 
stant recognition of work well done, by 
the words spoken almost at random 
which show that a piece of work is 
valued and that credit is rendered to the 
worker, a large percentage of the social 
unrest would disappear ; for love is the 
only solvent of the social problems, 


The picture printed as a pareet of Jona- 
e 


than Edwards, in the article by Mrs. Kate 
M. Cone on “ Jonathan Edwards” in the 
issue of The Outlook for October 3, is in 
point of fact the portrait of Jonathan Ed- 
wards the second, who was President of 
Union College. A correspondent writes us: 
“The career of Jonathan Edwards the sec- 
ond was singularly like that of his distin- 
guished father. Both were tutors in the 
seminaries in which they were educated ; 
were dismissed on account of their religious 
opinions ; were settled again in retired situa- 
tions ; were elected to the presidentship of 
a college; and in a short time after they were 
inaugurated died, at nearly the same age.” 





The Story of a Labor Agitator’ 


The Trials of a Labor Editor 
By Joseph R. Buchanan 


Histories of the Labor Movement have generally been controversial and impersonal. 
Mr. Buchanan, who was in the thick of this movement during the years in which the right 
of workmen to organize was unrecognized by the public, has written a volume of recollec- 
tions which does not contain a single formal argument from beginning to end, but is a 
straightforward account of stirring personal experiences. The book will be published 
by the Outlook Company under the title “‘ The Story of a Labor Agitator.” The Outlook 
prints these chapters by Mr. Buchanan, not because the author presents therein an ideal for 
the organization and development of labor in this country, but because they form a deeply 
interesting and illuminating human document. From some of the methods and policies 
advocated by Mr. Buchanan The Outlook dissents, but it is very glad to give its readers 
the point of view of one of the influential leaders of the labor movement in this country. — 


THE EDITORS. 


FTER the St. Louis convention 
A of the Knights of Labor I went 

back to my cases on the Denver 
“ News” dissatisfied and uneasy. For 
two years I had been reading everything 
dealing with social conditions that I 
could get hold of. I had devoured the 
writings of the leading political econo- 
mists and had formed opinions of a just 
and equitable social and industrial sys- 
tem. My theories of right would not 
harmonize with conditions as I knew 
them to exist. At Leadville I had wit- 
nessed the flash of lances, and at St. 
Louis I had seen what I believed to be 
a latent force in the workers which, if 
aroused and properly directed, would 
overthrow industrial wrong and elevate 
the toiler to a position commensurate 
with his services to society. 

There was one assembly of the 
Knights of Labor in Denver. In No- 
vember, 1882, another assembly was 
instituted. I was one of the charter 
members. John B, Lennon, subsequently 
prominent in the labor movement Na- 
tionally as Secretary of the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union and as Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, was also 
a charter member of the new assembly. 
All of the members at the beginning 
of the assembly, and indeed for some 
months thereafter, were trades-unionists, 
and for that reason the name “ Union ” 
was given to the assembly; its number 
was 2,327. Two clergymen of National 
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prominence, Gilbert De La Matyr, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Myron W. Reed, Congregationalist, be- 
came members of Union Assembly dur- 
ing the second year of its existence. 

The principles of the Knights of 
Labor and the opportunities presented 
by the organization for educational work 
in the field of labor reform were irre- 
sistibly attractive to progressive and 
liberal trades-unionists. The sentiment 
among unionists of that kind, of which 
the organization of Union Assembly was 
a manifestation, was widespread at that 
time, and union men were forming 
assemblies or joining those already 
organized in all parts of the country. 
The phenomenal growth of the Knights 
of Labor, which culminated in 1886, was 
in great measure due to the affiliation of 
trained, able, and active trades-unionists, 
which began in 1882. 

As a famished plant drinks the dew 
after a heated day, so I, burning with 
the desire to do something for the work- 
ing people, welcomed the principles of 
the Knights of Labor and the oppor- 
tunity the organization presented. Its 
exhortation, “ Agitate, Educate, Organ- 
ize |”’ I adopted as my shibboleth, and I 
was foolish enough to think that I could 
blow a blast that would rouse the sleep- 
ing giant of labor. Others have made 
the same mistake. 

Naturally, I sought the printing-press 
as a means of carrying my message to 
the oppressed of earth. In conjunction 
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with S, H. Laverty, a fellow-compositor, 
I started “The Labor Enquirer,” of 
Denver, the first number of which was 
issued December 16, 1882. With little 
other capital than our knowledge of 
newspaper work, Laverty and I embarked 
upon a sea in whose fathomless depths 
lie the battered hulks of unnumbered 
barks whose cargoes were unmarketable 
“human rights” and whose log-books 
were records of foul weather and short 
rations. 

There were in “ The Labor Enquirer ” 
eight pages of five columns each. It 
was issued weekly. While the paper 
was pronounted in its advocacy of the 
principles of trades-unionism and of the 
Knights of Labor, it was conservative— 
at the start. The motto was— 

“We will renew the times of truth and jus- 
tice, 

Condensing in a free, faircommonwealth— 

Not rash equality, but equal rights.” 

It was soon evident that our news and 
correspondence didn’t interest, nor did 
our editorials inspire, a very large pro- 
portion of the workingmen of the com- 
munity. Subscriptions came in slowly. 
Expenses were light, Laverty and myself, 

‘with the help of an apprentice boy, 
doing all the mechanical work upon the 
paper excepting the presswork. Our 
savings were soon exhausted. Laverty; 
who was unmarried, reduced his living 
expenses to the lowest possible notch. 
During the last three weeks he was with 
me he lodged in the office, and ate most 
of his meals from the imposing-stone. 
There was a little fellow in my family 
now, and it was pretty hard picking for 
the three of us sometimes. Many times 
our rations would have been scantier 
had my partner accepted a fair share of 
what strayed into “ The Enquirer’s ” 
till. He was a generous and self-sacri- 
ficing fellow—one of the kind of men 
that made the great labor movement 
that came in later years a possibility. 
He was brave, too, for it took courage 


to give up his interest in the paper, and 


to abandon the hopes that had soared 
so high. With the tenth issue of “ The 
Enquirer ” he surrendered his interest 
to me and retired, announcing that there 
wasn’t enough in the paper for the 
support of two proprietors, and that he 
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could better serve the cause by with- 
drawing than by remaining. 

For four and a half years I published 
“The Denver Labor Enquirer,” and 
during nearly all of that time I was in 
charge personally and edited the paper. 
I shall have occasion to refer frequently 
to the paper in relating the stirring events 
in the labor world in which I bore: a 
part, but to me it seems fit that I should 
here tell those experiences which were 
mine simply through ownership of 
“The Enquirer.” It was ups and downs 
during those four and a half years, with 
the down side of the score crowding 
the pages to the margins. Soon after 
Laverty left me, I was compelled to re- 
duce the paper’s size, which I did by 
just halving it. Then the time came 
when I wasn’t able to pay the appren- 
tice boy’s wages, and he had to go. 
What a struggle it was to continue the 
poor little champion of the workers, 
which few of the workers themselves 
ever lifted a finger to assist! It is true 
“ The Enquirer ” wasn’t a great paper; 
it was hardly as large as a patent medi- 
cine folder or a circus programme; but 
that was not my fault. The only limit 
to size and character I recognized was 
measured by the income. Although I 
labored from sixteen to twenty hours a 
day—Sundays included—I could set no 
more type than was required to fill the 
little paper and have time sufficient to 
attend to other matters which had claims 
upon me. If nature had varied her rule 
in my case and favored me with four 
instead of two hands, “The Enquirer” 
would have been a larger paper, because 
all I was and all I had went into it. 

Yes, I was an enthusiast—fanatic, if 
you please. 

And my wife? Ah, loyal soul; she 
battled and suffered with me. She never 
complained on her own account, even 
when we were reduced to one little room 
in the rear of the office, and to subsist- 
ing upon scant and uncertain fare. 
Sometimes she urged me to give up a 
fight which she saw would, sooner or 
later, undermine my health, but she 
never upbraided me because of my fail- 
ure to provide a better living for my wife ° 
and child. 

I remember one stormy night in De- 
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cember, 1883. I had been at work since 
early morning, pegging away at the case. 
I was weary, oh, so weary, and I was 
hungry too; but the day after to-morrow 
was press-day, and there were several 
columns yet to set. The only light in 
the room where I worked was supplied 
by a pair of candles, set in tin holders 
fastened to the lower edge of the “ cap” 
case. On the first of the month the 
gas company had removed my meter 
because two months’ bills remained un- 
paid. Since then I had been working by, 
candle-light at night. The insufficient 
light made my work harder, but I couldn’t 
blame the candles for that, and probably 
gas companies know their business. The 
blame rested elsewhere. I never spoke 
of it and tried not to think of it. I was 
hanging to my hope by a very frail cord; 
the little blaze of one of those candles 
would have parted that cord in an in- 
stant, and so I kept themapart. It was 
near midnight when my wife entered the 
room. 

“My dear, it is very late, and you 
must be almost worn out,” she said. 
“ Stop now and go to bed. You will 
kill yourself if you continue as you have 
been going on for the past three months. 
How I wish you could realize what has 
been clear to me for a long time! Those 
for whom you are battling care nothing 
for your sacrifices. They would allow 
you to starve at your post. Give it up, 
dear, give it up!” 

“Tf we are going to talk, Lou, I must 
blow out the candles,” I said. ‘I have 
only two besides these that are burning, 
and I need them for my work. It will 
take every cent of coin I have to buy 
the white paper and pay for the press- 
work on this issue.” 

“Well, come into the other room. We 
can open the stove door and get light 
enough for talking,” she said. 

We sat in our little parlor-bedroom- 
kitchen and in the faint glow of a dying 
fire talked for more than an hour. I 
returned no more to my cases that night, 
and ere I laid my head upon my pillow 
it had been decided that “The Labor 
‘ Enquirer ” would issue that week’s num- 
ber, and then quietly give up the ghost. 
Although the struggle which ended in 
that decision was comparatively short, 
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it was fierce while it lasted, for it was 
myself battling with myself. My wife 
said little, and that little was a plea for 
my health, physical and mental. But 
I was thinking all the time about my 
wife and child, and how I had neglected 
them. 

Though my decision to quit was re- 
versed within twenty-four hours, I have 
always felt better because I decided 
on the side of my little family when the 
test was clearly before me. 

About midway of the following morn- 
ing there was a rap upon the door of 
our living-room. The caller was the 
wife of a superannuated compositor, 
who was then living upon a little farm 
a few miles out from Denver. ‘The good 
woman (God love her, I believe she is 
an angel now—she belongs in that goodly 
company) handed my wife a covered 
basket, and, with a few words of com- 
fort and cheer, took her departure. 
The basket contained a dressed duck, 
nine eggs, and about a half-peck of 
potatoes. 

Charlie Semper and his wife were poor, 
very poor. They never built a library 
nor endowed a university; but they loved 
their fellow-creatures, and they believed 
“ The Enquirer” was capable of doing 
some good for humanity, if its editor 
and his family could only be kept from 
starving. Whether or not they wasted 
their provisions it is not for me to say, 
but if the duck, the eggs, and the 
potatoes were donated to an unworthy 
object that morning, so were the other 
good things that came to the office once 
a week thereafter from that little farm 
until there was no longer necessity for 
such help. 

At eleven o’clock that same night, as 
I was making up the forms so that they 
would be ready to send to the press- 
room early the following morning, the 
door opened and a man entered my 
workroom. ‘Though visitors were not 
often seen in my establishment, this 
man’s entrance did not surprise me. He 
was one of the faithful few, and I should 
have felt almost entirely deserted and 
poor indeed had he not called to see me 
at least once in every forty-eight hours. 
His name was Charles Machette. He 
was a clerk in a notion store, at the 
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princely salary of nine dollars a week. 
He had seen better days, and I always 
felt a lump rise in my throat when he 
gave me of his scanty income to help 
the paper, which he had done on several 
occasions, 

When I saw who my visitor was, I 
remembered my decision to shut down 
the paper, and the thought that it would 
be rather a hard task to tell him about 
it flashed across my mind. He walked 
directly up to the stone where I was 
engaged, and, without uttering a word, 


deposited a twenty-dollar gold-piece on Z 


the form in front of me. At first I 
thought it was a brass medal or an 
advertisement, but when I picked it up 
and turned it over I recognized an old 
familiar face. I had once (it seemed 
years ago) known the family of “ yellow 
boys.” 

“* Well, Charlie ?” was all I could say. 

“ It’s for you,” he responded. 

“ Where did you get it ?” I asked. 

“ Sold my old watch.” 

“ T can't take it,” and I tried to place 
the piece of money in his hand. 

Shoving his hands into his pockets, he 
stepped away from me. “ Yes, you can 
take it; and you’ve got to take it. I 
can’t set type nor do any of the other 
work on the paper, and so I’ve got to 
help pay for the things you have to buy, 
including the presswork.” 

“ But,” I said, “ you’ve done that so 
often before.” 

“ Yes, and I’ll do it again whenever 
it’s necessary, if I have to take the shirt 
off my back. You needn’t think you 
are going to monopolize the sacrificing 
business. You write and preach against 


monopolies; I am doing a little prac- ° 


ticing along that line.” 

And I kept the money. 

If any of the publishers of the great 
papers of to-day read this, they will smile 
at so much ado over so small a sum. 
They think nothing of giving as much, 
and more, for a short special. 
that twenty dollars meant white paper 
and presswork for two issues. 

I hope the reader of this chapter of 
my life-story will read also the account 
given in another chapter of the part 
another watch played in an attempt to 
succor a dying labor paper, and then 
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read again this simple little story of 
which Charlie Machette is the hero. 

I had one friend during those dark 
days who, though he helped me with a 
cash donation occasionally, tried hard to 
persuade me to abandon the effort to 
establish a paper. He would come into 
the office every few weeks, and after 
giving me a lecture on the unworthiness 
and ingratitude of the workingman in 
general and the Denver workingman in 
particular, and after scolding me roundly, 
would always close each visit by taking 
five or ten dollars from his pocket and, 
laying it down in front of me, would say : 

“ Well, you’re a fool; but fools have 
to eat just like other people.” 

If any of the “ Old Guard ” of Denver 
read the foregoing, they will have no 
difficulty in recognizing O, L. (“ Yank ”’) 
Smith in the gentleman just described. 

My friend Smith tried to get me to go 
into politics; for, singular as it may 
seem, I was apparently very popular 
with the workingmen, who seemed will- 
ing to do almost anything for-me but 
support the paper. They would pack a 
hall to hear me talk, but few of them 
were willing to spend a dollar and a half 
a year to read the lectures I was deliver- 
ing through “ The Enquirer” oncea week. 

The Republican county committee 
offered me a place on the legislative 
ticket for Arapahoe County, and the 
chairman of the committee personally 
urged me to accept the offer. Such a 
nomination at that time was equivalent 
to election, but I refused it, and my 
friend Smith dressed me down in good 
style when he heard of what I had done. 

“What in Heaven’s name do you 
want?” he asked. “You are always 
howling about the wrongs of the work- 
ingmen. Here is a chance for you to 
help make laws in their interest and you 
refuse it. What’s the matter with you ?” 

I recognized the pertinency of the 
question and admitted his right to ask 
it, despite the severity of his manner. 
My answer was: 

*« About all I have left in this world is 
the love and confidence of some thou- 
sands of workingmen, and—” 

“ Yes, and you'll starve to death on a 
diet of love and confidence !” 

“« Never mind that, now. They believe 
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in me, whatever they may do or not do. 
If I accepted that nomination, there are 
jealous and weak ones among them who 
would say I had played into the hands 
of the politicians by becoming a party to 
a sham recognition of labor; that I had 
sold myself for a seat in the Legislature. 
After my election, I would be on the 
defensive. with my own people all the 
time, becausé¢, strive as I might, it would 
be impossible for one labor man to ac- 
complish anything of consequence in the 
Legislature. At the end of my term I 
would have to choose between remain- 
ing in the political camp, with submis- 
sion to the party machine, and a return 
to my work of agitation in the labor 
world, with diminished following and 
lessened influence. You know which I 
would choose. I am not willing to make 
a breach in the ranks for a little cheap 
glory and the salary of a legislator.” 

“IT should call it good riddance to be 
freed from such friends as would desert 
you because you accepted an opportu- 
nity to agitate their cause in the Legisla- 
ture, though nothing practical came of 
it at once,” said Smith. 

Smith’s argument looks stronger than 
mine, I know, and yet I refused to recon- 
sider my decision. ‘I leave the reader 
to decide whether I was short-sighted, 
selfish, egotistical, or cowardly. I had 
stated the truth to my friend: I was 
afraid to take the chance, just then, of 
weakening my influence with the work- 
ingmen, who were beginning to organize 
and tothink as they had never organized 
and thought before. 

My displeased friend had occasion at 
a later period to recall one of the rea- 
sons I had advanced to him for refusing 
the nomination for a political office, and 
I will digress sufficiently to tell the 
story: He was nominated as a member 
of the city council, indorsed by the labor 
party, and elected. The night of elec- 
tion day was the regular meeting-time of 
Union Assembly, of which Smith was a 
member. Just before the close of the 
assembly that night, about ten o’clock, 
one of the brothers who had gone out 
to get the election results returned with 
the information that our brother Smith 
was elected. I was on the floor at the 
time, making a general talk, but espe- 
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cially urging the members to stana 
together in all things which concerned 
the interests of labor. I didn’t have to 
swing very far out of the line of my dis- 
course, when the victory of Smith was 
announced, to say: 

“ Now, here is one of our brothers 
who has just been elected to an honor- 
able position. We all love and respect 
him, As he passes out across yon 
threshold to-night he will carry our 
esteem and good wishes—but it will be 
for the last time. Before our next meet- 
ing, two weeks hence, there will be 
Knights who, because Brother Smith 
will not be guided by them in the dis- 
charge of his public duties, and because 
he will not be able to secure appoint- 
ments for those who ask him for posi- 
tions, will charge him with betrayal, dis- 
loyalty, treachery, dishonesty, and every- 
thing else that is bad, short of murder.” 

My prediction was fulfilled to the 
letter. Bad feeling was engendered be- 
tween some of the members of the assem- 
bly, and the trouble spread to other labor 
organizations in thecity. Smith quickly 
dropped out of the labor movement. 
Before the next election day came around 
labor as an organized factor in politics 
was again at the ebb tide. And yet 
there are many intelligent friends of the 
workingman who are unable to under- 
stand why labor is not more of an organ- 
ized political power in the land. 

To return to “ The Enquirer.” There 
were others besides those I have men- 
tioned who made sacrifices from their 
meager means to keep the paper going ; 
there was a little band of them who, 
with no deserters and rarely a recruit, 
always rallied when the situation was 
most discouraging. That little band of 
fanatics held the paper back many times 
when it was hanging over the black 
chasm of failure. It is not necessary 
that I should tell of all these critical 
periods ; they would appear very much 
alike to the reader, though to me each 
was a distinct and separate tragedy. 
And yet there was one more experience 
in that line that I think I should relate. 

One evening, while I was at work, the 
door of my office opened and ten of my 
friends filed into the room. Their formal 
proceedings and serious aspect fright- 
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ened me at first, but I soon learned that 
their mission was one of friendship. 
Quietly they formed a circle around me, 
and John Lennon stepped up to my side 
and placed in my hands a package con- 
taining a suit of clothes, made in his 
own shop, accompanying the gift with a 
few words of kindness and encourage- 
ment. I had use for that suit; labor 
editors in those days usually had room 
in their closets for things of that kind. 

I had another partner in the paper 
for a while, not a printer, as my first 
one had been. Stephen Vinot, a man 
of considerable property—too much, for 
he was “ land poor ”—sympathized with 
the efforts of the workingmen to improve 
their condition. He was a Frenchman, 
and was full of the spirit of 793. How 
he sometimes made the little office shake 
with the thrilling strains of the Marseil- 
laise hymn, which he rendered in French 
with a heavy baritone voice! Vinot’s 
hobby was the Chinese question. He 
believed that if the Chinese were allowed 
unrestricted entrance to this country 
they would in time dominate the white 
people in every walk of life, and that 
American workingmen would be de- 
graded toa coolie level. That was the 
prevailing belief in the West in those 
days—and it has never changed—but 
all were not so outspoken and radical as 
Stephen Vinot. I won his friendship 
by printing his anti-Chinese writings in 
“The Enquirer.” He soon learned of 
the struggle I was engaged in to keep 
the paper alive, and to help me out he 
took a half-interest in the paper, putting 
$200 in the cash-box. He advanced 
other sums at various times, but in about 
five months he had had enough of labor 
journalism. When he learned that he 
couldn’t induce me. to shut down the 
paper, he drew out, and once more I was 
the sole owner of “ The Enquirer’s” plant, 
subscription list, and good will. There 
wasn’t a great quantity of either of these, 
nor of all together, but I became round- 
shouldered from carrying the load. 

It will not surprise the thoughtful 
reader, especially if he be a student of 
human nature, to be told that disappoint- 
ment and discouragement reduced me 
at times to a very pessimistic frame of 
mind. Morethan once I lost hore that 
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the wrongs of labor would ever be 
righted by peaceable means. The work- 
ingmen could not be made to appreciate 
the power the ballot gave them; they 
were, it seemed to me, slow to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities opened to 
them by the labor organizations, and I - 
sometimes thought the majority of them 
were not only too stupid to raise them- 
selves, but too weak to stand if raised 
by others. I became so discouraged 
over the failures of the peace measures 
of the trades-unions that, while I never 
ceased to do all in my power to 
strengthen those organizations, because 
they furnished the most available rally- 
ing-ground. I came very close to the line 
that divided reform from revolution. 
The apathy of the workingmen made me 
sick at heart, the indifference of the mid- 
dle class discouraged me, and the cruel 
selfishness of the rich angered me. The 
grievances of the workingmen received 
scant courtesy and no support from the 
influential press. The daily papers were 
interested, as most of them have always 
been, in the affairs of the rich; busi- 
ness, and not humanity, concerned them. 
Vexed at the course of the big papers, 
I did one thing that my most charitable 
critics were kind enough to call a piece 
of foolishness. The Denver dailies each 
carried a line at the top of the first 
editorial column quoting the current 
price of silver bullion. My readers were 
not, I thought, interested in the bullion 
market, and so I gave the post of honor 
on my editorial page to dynamite, chang- 
ing the price each week. For instance, 
this would be the line: 

“ Dynamite is strong to-day at 47c.” 

Indiscreet? Well, probably it was; 
but it was more foolish than dangerous. 
If harm was done by the dynamite quo- 
tation, I was the greatest sufferer, and as 
that bit of deviltry was the only fun I 
indulged in during eighteen months of 
sacrifice, hardship, and hunger, it isn’t 
likely I will have to answer for it on the 
other side. 

In after years my revolutionary views 
gave place to a belief in the doctrine of 
social evolution through the practical 
channel of opportunism. But I have 
never relinquished the theory of social- 
ism, nor the hope of its complete adop- 
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tion by mankind ultimately, which grew 
into and became a part of me during 
the thoughtful days of “The Labor En- 
quirer’s ” struggle for existence. 

Why didn’t the labor people support 
the paper? I know the reader is ask- 
ing. ‘There is but one answer to that 
question: They didn’t think it. was of 
any benefit to them. And now, here’s 
something peculiar: During the first 
eighteen months of “ The Enquirer’s ” 
existence there was comparative peace 
between labor and its employers in and 
around Denver. Not that labor was 
satisfied with its condition, but the dis- 
satisfaction hadn’t manifested itself in 
an open protest; there hadn’t been a 
strike. While the men were at work 
and drawing their pay regularly, they 
were not disposed to spend a dollar and 
a half a year for a subscription to the 
paper. When a strike came, and wages 
stopped, there were busy times for the 
subscription agents. “A friend in need 
is a friend indeed,” and there’s the whole 
story. A temptation to the editor to 
“ foment discontent !” as the enemies of 
the labor agitators express it. I can 
honestly answer, “ Not guilty.” The 
discontent, in armor arrayed, came 
to my lonely little den and dragged me 
forth. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of 
Thursday, May 4, 1884, I stood at the 
case setting the week’s editorials, which, 
to save time, I had learned to put into 
type without writing. The door opened 
and five men entered. Four of them 
were unknown to me; the fifth, Mr. 
George Stuart, was an acquaintance, but 
I met him rarely. Stuart presented the 
gentlemen who were with him and then 
said : : 

“The Union Pacific Railway shop- 
men have gone on strike, and, as they 
haven’t any organization, we have come 
to see if you can’t help them a little.” 

“ Are all of you Union Pacific men ?” 
I asked. 

“We are, and we represent five de- 
partments,” was Stuart’s reply. 

“ When did you strike ?” 

* About two hours ago.” 

“Why did you strike?” was my next 
question. 

“When we went to work this morn- 
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ing we found notices stuck up all over 
the shops and yards, announcing that 
wages would be reduced in accordance 
with a scale printed with the notice. 
The reduction hits every employee ex- 
cepting the engineers and firemen, and 
the cut ranges from ten to twenty-five 
percent., according to the wages received. 
In the shops which we represent, the 
reduction is ten and fifteen per cent.” 

“How came you to strike without 
organization ?” I asked. 

“ Well, after working a few minutes, 
one of the machinists put down his tools 
and said he would throw up his job 
before he would stand such a cut on 
such short notice. Some of the others 
gathered about him and said they 
wouldn’t stand it either. Word passed 
through the other departments that the 
machinists were going to protest against 
the order, and, to make a long story 
short, in half an hour every man and 
boy had quit the shops, about five hun- 
dred in all.” 

“And now you want me to advise 
you?” I asked. 

“T read your paper sometimes, and it 
occurred to me that you might be able 
and willing to tell us how to proceed,” 
answered Stuart. 

“Can you secure a convenient hall 
that will hold all of your men?” I asked. 

“We have one now, and most of the 
men are up there.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“ Washington Hall, on Larimer Street, 
near Twentieth.” 

“IT know the place. I'll be there in 
half an hour. Meet me at the door, 
Mr. Stuart, please.” 

And I picked up my stick and rule, 
read over a few lines, rounded out my 
sentence, and in ten minutes was in a 
horse-car ¢” route to assume for the 
first time leadership in a labor strike. 
When I reached the hall, Stuart informed 
me that every one of the strikers was 
there, and I wasn’t inclined to question 
his statement when I got inside and saw 
the crowd. 

I have been in many meetings of 
strikers since that day, but they have 
been of organized workingmen. I have 
seen union men in meetings of strikers 
laboring under a sense of injustice prac- 
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ticed by employers, and have heard 
some pretty strong speeches; but no 
gathering of union men can compete 
with a crowd of unorganized strikers 
when it comes to radicalism, denuncia- 
tion of employers, threats, and incendi- 
arism. Organization results in training, 
discipline, knowledge, and conservatism. 

I listened to the spokesmen and newly 
fledged leaders of the various depart- 
ments represented in the strike until I 
had satisfied myself as to the temper of 
the meeting; then I had my say. Asa 
result of the discussion, the following 
resolution, preceded by an appropriate 
preamble, was adopted, and every man 
present was required to sign it: 

“Resolved, That we, employees of 
said Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
in mass-meeting assembled, do obligate 
ourselves, individually and collectively, 
to refuse to do any work under the 
jurisdiction or upon the premises of said 
Union Pacific Company until such time 
as the notice of a reduction in wages is 
withdrawn by the proper officials, and 
the old scale is reinstated.” 

Considerable time was required to 
secure the signatures of all those present ; 
and while this was being done, some 
necessary committees and twenty-five 
pickets were selected. About the middle 
of the afternoon two hundred men from 
the shops of the South Park Division 
filed into the room. They had not 
received notice of the reduction until 
1 p.m. They were also unorganized, 
but they had walked out in a body, and, 
learning of the meeting that was being 
held by the men of the main shop, had 
marched three miles through the princi- 
pal streets of the city, for the purpose 
of joining in any protest that was to be 
made. ‘They were soon informed as to 
what we had done and were given an 
opportunity to vote upon the resolution. 
They voted solidly for the resolution, 
and two hundred more names were ready 
for the document. 

We were in almost constant session 
all that day and half of the night. The 
next day we met in the City Hall and 
there organized the “ Union Pacific Em- 
ployees’ Protective Association.” Thurs- 
day night and Friday telegrams were 
received announcing that the shopmen 
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over the entire Union Pacific system 
had struck against the reduction. 

There is no record of another such 
strike in the whole history of the labor 
movement in this country. Nota shop 
on the system was organized when the 
notice of reduction was posted, and yet, 
inside of thirty-six hours, every shop 
from Omaha to Ogden and upon all the 
branch lines was on strike. The pecu- 
liarity of this strike is further emphasized 
by the knowledge that before the cut 
the Union Pacific was paying higher 
wages to its shopmen than was paid by 
any other railroad west of the Missouri 
River. The company counted upon 
this latter fact to help make the reduc- 
tion successful, evidently not realizing 
that by paying the best wages it had 
secured the best mechanics, and, as a 
consequence, the most independent men 
in the trades concerned. 

There was another illustration of 
spontaneous unanimity in that strike. 
On Friday telegrams came from the offi- 
cials of the temporary organizations of the 
men at all points on the system requesting 
the committee appointed at our Denver 
meeting to act for the whole system in 
dealing with the company. Ellis, Kan- 
sas, started that movement; and the 
others followed in quick order. The Den- 
ver committee accepted the responsibility, 
and at once notified the general manager 
of the road, at Omaha, to that effect, at 
the same time wiring him a copy of the 
resolution adopted at Denver, the sub- 
stance of which was approved by the 
men at all other points, 

Saturday afternoon the company re- 
called the order reducing wages, and 
announced that on Monday work would 
be resumed at the old scale of prices— 
a complete victory for the men in four 
days. 

As soon as the order was recalled, 
some of the men were for abandoning 
further steps in the line of organization. 


_ They said they had gotten along all 


right without organization before the 
cut, and had shown that it was a simple 
matter to secure united action when 
necessary. They were told by myself 
and others that they were sadly mistaken 
if. they believed that the company had 
abandoned its purpose of reducing 
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wages; that it would try again when 
the outlook was favorable, and that 
never again would a wholesale cut be 
undertaken ; one experience of that 
character would be sufficient. We pre- 
dicted that in future the company would 
select one department or one shop at a 
time, and would give no intimation that 
the intention was eventually to reduce 
all. Therefore the men should perfect 
their organizations and form a federa- 
tion that would put them in a position 
to act all together at the first sign of 
danger, no matter which branch was 
threatened or attacked. We urged upon 
them the adoption of the motto of the 
Knights of Labor, “ An injury to one is 
the concern of all.” 

When the situation was fully explained, 
the advice given by the union men who 
were taking an active interest in the 
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matter was acted upon, and several 
organizers were put upon the road within 
a week from the close of the strike. 
The Knights of Labor was the organiza- 
tion chosen, and within thirty days we 
had a healthy assembly at each impor- 
tant point on the system. I organized 
assemblies in all the shop towns on the 
line from Omaha to Cheyenne, inclusive. 

The wisdom of the course taken will 
be apparent to every reader who knows 
the subsequent history of this strike. 

In support of an assertion heretofore 
made, I must call your attention to the 
fact that “The Enquirer ” received sev- 
eral hundred new subscriptions, cash in 
advance, during the three days of the 
strike and the week immediately fol- 
lowing, and that over two hundred of 
them came from employees of the Union 
Pacific in Denver. 


A New England Town Meeting of To-Day 


By Alexander J. Barron 


to his friends in Concord in 1835, 

“the great secret of political 
society was uncovered, and the problem 
solved how to give every individual his 
fair weight in the government without 
disorder from numbers. In a town meet- 
ing the roots of society were reached.” 

Perhaps we have found better ways 
of reaching the roots; perhaps we have 
adopted political machinery that does 
not or cannot dig so deep. The town 
meeting, as a matter of fact, has never 
been widely resorted te by the American 
people for this useful purpose. Always 
known as an institution peculiar to New 
England, we place it to-day among the 
other curiosi‘ies of the Pilgrims, and 
consider it as having as much practical 
bearing upon our needs as the ducking- 
stool, pillory, and whipping-post. 

And yet it is because the words of 
Emerson are the statement of a political 
truth demonstrated in history, and 
spoken as the result of his own personal 
observation and research, that it is worth 
while stopping to think of them. It is 
because the town meeting, where it is 
retained in the smaller towns and villages 


ae I a town meeting,” said Emerson 


of Massachusetts, has come down to us 
with little, if any, change since that 
early gathering in Dorchester in 1633, 
probably the first held by the fathers, 
that it is of interest to notice how it is 
conducted in this generation. In the 
same address we read that “ wrath and 
love came up to town meeting in com- 
pany ;” that, “ if good counsel prevailed, 
the sneaking did not fail to be suggested, 
and virtue and freedom, if they triumphed, 
triumphed in a fair field.” And these 
words, to the mind of the writer, had an 
oddly familiar sound after watching the 
course of just such a meeting lately held 
not many miles from the spot where 
Emerson’s address was delivered. 

To the reader, forewarned is fore- 
armed. If to the town meeting walk 
wrath and love, arm in arm, no matter 
where we live or what primary or ward 
meeting we attend, the town meeting is 
marked as its kin. We cannot hope for 
perfection ina pure democracy. Nor, if, 
when we speak of concerted action, we 
mean a “machine” or a strong-willed 
leader, a “boss,” are these features 
altogether lacking. We do not seek the 
millennium. But it is a fact that an 
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unscrupulous boss seems to have a harder 
time and a machine run from sinister 
motives to grow less bold in this atmos- 
phere than elsewhere; for free speech 
and independence mark these assemblies. 

Once a year, from the time when the 
early settlers came inland from around 
Plymouth Rock, the citizens of X., now 
numbering six thousand, have held their 
town meeting. In the forenoon of the 
day upon which the meeting is held the 
selectmen, members of the school com- 
mittee, and other town officers are elected, 
and the question of license or no-license 
is decided. In the afternoon the meet- 
ing is held in the hall that serves for 
opera-house and church fair alike. On 


the floor are the voters, in the gallery . 


the women, for town meeting means a 
general holiday. The time has arrived 
when everything from providing fora night 
watch to raising a sum for next Memo- 
rial Day is to be carefully considered. 

Two weeks beforehand reports of the 
work of the year, including expenses for 
roads, schools, the tax rate, etc., have 
been distributed to the taxpayers. It is 
the business of every man to examine 
the copy he has received, and, as the 
events of the meeting prove, little es- 
capes the eyes of these particular citi- 
zens. A school-teacher sends in a bill 
of $30 for making out certain statistics. 
At the meeting, when the bill is read, 
two former teachers are on their feet 
to state that the same thing had cost 
them when in office $12 and $15 respect- 
ively. The chief of the fire department 
wants $2,500 this year for his expenses. 
He receives a dash of cold water in 
the remark of one gentleman, who says 
he has taken the trouble to look into 
the management of the fire department 
of another town of the same population, 
and asks specific reasons why there 
should be a greater outlay here than 
there. Another neighbor says, “ There’s 
no use denying it, none of us cares 
whether we’re burnt out or not; ain’t 
we all insured?” The chief sat down. 
He had no argument to overcome that 
of the insurance company. 

The first business of the meeting is 
the election of the Moderator and the 
Clerk. This is easily disposed of. Two 
citizens have a recognized right to these 
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chairs by virtue of long and faithful 
service. The Moderator is a business 
man well versed in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, courteous, and with an excellent 
memory for names. The Clerk is the 
town librarian.. The various reports are 
next read, and then begins the discussion 
of the articles in the warrant, a copy of 
which has been handed to each man at 
the door. The articles for the most 
part are motions for appropriations—the 
objects of great interest, as has been 
intimated. It is here that a machine 
can do a little business if it works un- 
obtrusively, and it looks as if this is 
exactly what is happening when the road 
commissioner is so often seen upon his 
feet, with his men gathered together 
near him. ‘They cannot afford to miss 
this chance of helping him put through a 
job that will mean a few dollars more 
to them next winter when work is slack. 
The checks which can be applied to a 
machine are also seen in the curt re- 
marks which some of the commissioner’s 
plans produce from his hard-headed fel- 
low-townsmen. 

At this particular meeting there were, 
in addition to the appropriations and 
minor questions of civic improvement, 
two important matters to be considered. 
The town had become one of the centers 
of Socialism in the State. The prin- 
ciples of brotherhood and of combina- 
tion had been so thoroughly inculcated 
into many of the laboring men by this 
time that, “at the request of the seven 
hundred voters of the shoemakers’ 
union,” an article appeared in the war- 
rant providing that all the town printing 
should bear the label of the allied print- 
ing trades. For a number of years the 
town printing had been done by a little 
woman who refused to join the union. 
The Socialist element decided that either 
she should become one of their party, 
in name at least, or the printing should 
go to two union printers just come to 
town. The other proposition was to 
consider an offer of a $12,000 library 
from a well-known millionaire. If the 
motion carried, a long-felt need would 
be supplied. But the good citizens 
were fearful of the outcome, It was 
rumored that the socialistically inclined 
smelt blood-money in the offer. No 
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wonder, then, that the evening meeting, 
for which discussion on these two ques- 
tions had been reserved, was awaited 
with suspense. And here mark the 
change from the days of our ancestors. 
Though the principle of tae meeting has 
remained the same, and the same human 


virtues ang frailties are apparent, notice - 


how different is the way in which they 
are manifested. Imagine the men who 
fought in ’76, and who had come home 
from war, laid aside their muskets, and 
changed the buff and blue for farmers’ 
breeches, listening to an impassioned 
address on Socialism. Conceive, if you 
can, a labor agitator telling the good 
citizens of the town that he was there 
to show them the way in which indc- 
pendence should be doled out. <A hard 
thing to do, is it not? As incredible as 
Addicks holding the State of the Rod- 
neys, Claytons, and Bayards in his 
change pocket! Such phenomena fur- 
nish food for reflection—to bear fruit 
later in action. 

That evening, when the Moderator 
read the article “To see if the Town 
will have all its printing done by the 
allied Trades-Unions,” for a few min- 
utes there was quiet. The hall was 
packed ; the Socialists were in a body 
in the back of the room; their leaders 
well forward, but they were reserving 
their fire; they needed to be warmed 
to the occasion. They did not have 
long to wait. Down the middle aisle 
was seated the little printer—the only 
woman on the floor. Behind her an old 
man was getting on his feet. He wasa 
Civil War veteran, his trade, like theirs, 
shoemaking—like the woman, he had 
refused from principle to join a union. 

“* Mr. Moderator,” he said, giving the 
warrant careful scrutiny, “who is re- 
sponsible for this?” The Moderator 
had to ask for information. A large 
man, with great impressiveness, rose and 
said, “It comes at the request of the 
Shoemakers’ Union.” Seven hundred 
to one, and of his own trade! It looked 
as if the old soldier had taken too much 
on his shoulders. “ Are they an incor- 
porated body?” He had them there. 
They were not. Then he faced them. 
‘Mr. Moderator,” he said, “ we people 
of this country are guaranteed certain 
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inalienable rights. We enjoy bléssings 
such as no other people ever had it in 
their power to obtain—Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness, and they 
were bought and paid for by the blood‘ 
of our fathers. Thirty-odd years ago 
we granted these inalienable rights to 
another race. Abraham Lincoln eman- 
cipated the negroes, and our own, blood 
was spilt for them. To-day in this town 
those rights are attacked, and you 
threaten a woman. You scorn her 
rights! You make her suffer, and you 
force her into worse than slavery! And 
I, for one, would willingly take the gun 
I laid down after the Rebellion, and tell 
you, if you dare, you touch her over my 
dead body.” 

A silence followed deeper than that 
which preceded. ‘Those words showed 
a determination and an intensity which 
could not but impress the most ignorant 
or thoughtless or stubborn of his oppo- 
nents. To others they sent the thrill 
that comes only when men see chivalry, 
daring, and a passion for liberty speak- 
ing, regardless of the cost, rather than 
brook injustice. 

Following the shoemaker, the little 
woman rose. She made no defense, she 
did not stop to attack. It is true her 
wit was the cause of laughter at the 
Socialist leader’s expense, when she 
remarked that she had worked more in 
a day than he had in his lifetime. She 
was not quite five feet in height, while 
he weighed at least two hundred. She 
showed that the passage of the motion 
was illegal, and meant the usurpation of 
the government of the town by the union. 
“If there are nine hundred and ninety- 
nine men in this town who wish to do 
one thing and I another, so long as I am 
acting within my rights, they cannot dis- 
turb me nor take them from me. I ask 
only to be allowed the privilege of pur- 
suing ‘my own work as I choose, under 
the law. My printers may join you if 
they wish. I have never denied them 
that right and I never will, but, for my- 
self, I refuse to be stamped with a union 
label, and there you have it!” 

By this time the supporters of the 
measure had received their inspiration. 
Whether we believe in Socialism or not, 
one could not help feeling that it was a 
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pity for that cause that it was repre- 
sented by such advocates as the two 
who addressed the meeting. Platitudes 
twisted to order and invectives came 
thick and fast. Capital was assailed, 
competition was declared to be a myth 
of by-gone days, and combination the 
chief end and aim of existence. 
individual was to be considered, it must 
be through combination; if the individ- 
ual opposed the combination, he must 
fall. . “* And,” said the spokesman, with a 
wave of his hand toward the woman, 
“we are sorry for you, but we have a 
principle at stake ;” and he added, sig- 
nificantly, “we ope to see you with us 
fighting for it.” 

In the same strain the library propo- 
sition was scored. The donor’s life was 
held up as an object of hatred and con- 
tempt, for no other reason, according to 
these gentlemen, than because he had 
made money and was enjoying it. Little 
would be gained in attempting to follow 
their speeches. The spirit shown by the 
Socialist leaders was not only a determi- 
nation not to receive any benefits from 
capital themselves, but to prevent those 
who were not in sympathy with them 
from receiving it. The strongest argu- 
ment was that by their refusal of the 
library a personal slight would be in- 
flicted upon the donor which would 
deeply wound him. In striking contrast 
was the appeal of the old gentleman who 
had labored for twenty-five years to keep 
the town library alive, and who had first 
raised money to start the fund. He was 
seconded by another old citizen who 
declared vigorously: “If we believe 
some of these preachers here, and the 
man is to be made unhappy on earth, in 
God’s name let us take this money and 
keep him from going to hell when he 
leaves it. If you want to be just, there 
is your only alternative!” 

Discussion grew so heated over this 
measure that the meeting was adjourned 
until a later day, at which time I saw 
from the newspapers that, fortunately, 
good sense had triumphed and the library 
was accepted. The little printer also 
won her point, although a substitute 
motion was passed making it “‘ the sense 
of the meeting that the town should have 
union printing,” even if it won’t—which 
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merely signified that the Socialists were 
in the majority and were afraid to dis- 
obey orders. 

From the foregoing we can see that 
“wrath and love” still come up to town 
meeting in company. The mirror is 
still as clear in reproducing the deeds 
and motives of men, whethgr they are 
lofty or low, dictated by sound judgment 
or prejudice. I will not discuss the 
ignorance and folly displayed at this 
meeting. ‘The man who plays upon the 
passions of other men and takes advan- 
tage of their lack of opportunity to wield 
them into'a power which disregards fair 
play, and which, in destroying the liberty 
of others, strikes at its own freedom, 
can only be condemned. However much 
we attribute to provocation or enthusi- 
asm, there is little to be said in his 
defense. But it is because this folly, if 
we may call it such, was displayed in 
the open, that it deserves the attention 
of those interested in government, and 
especially in municipal problems. If 
there was falsehood poured into the ears 
of men, there was also reason. If there 
was a new theory of government pro- 
pounded, there was also the voice of the 
patriot. Keep an evil in the open where 
the good can do battle, and the battle is 
half won. The very presence of honesty 
and sane judgment is likely to cause 
the discomfiture of greed. 

The town meeting has come to be 
looked upon asa relic of the past, which, 
if used at all to-day, is plainly out of 
date. It is inconsistent-with our modern 
ideas of self-government. Our civiliza- 
tion is such that, although the people 
are sovereign and their servants should 
be responsible to them direct, this ac- 
countability must be exacted through 
other channels than by means of any 
such assembly of citizens. The success 
of the town meeting lay in the fact that 
the power of the people was evident, 


‘and the people’s servants were on that 


account more sensitive to their will. 
To-day we can accomplish the same 
results by other means—one and by no 
means the least of these being the refer- 
endum. There, too, the voice of the 
people is heard direct, sometimes with 
startling effect, as was the case in Chi- 
cago in 1901, when three questions were 
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presented for popular vote. The returns 
showed an overwhelming majority in 
favor not only of direct nomination, but 
als» of the municipal ownership of light- 
ing plants and street railways. It demon- 
strated the strength of the referendum 
as a political weapon, “ both in the pro- 
found impression created upon the com- 
munity, and especially on the political 
leaders.” 


But if folly and bad counsel 
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form a factor in the town meeting, are they 
not equally to be feared in the use of the 
referendum, where they are not displayed 
in the open nor so often seen side by 
side? The hope and success of town 
meeting, of referendum, of every form our 
self-government takes, then, depends, 
first of all, not upon making the public 
servants sensitive to the public will—it 
depends upon the people themselves. 


The Training of Negroes for Social Power 


By W. E. B. Du Bois 


Professor of Economics and History in Atlanta University. 


r I \HE responsibility for their own 
social regeneration ought to be 
placed largely upon the shoul- 
ders of the negro people. But such 
responsibility must carry with it a grant 
of power; responsibility without power 
is a mockery and a farce. If, therefore, 
the American people are sincerely anx- 
ious that the negro shall put forth his best 
efforts to help himself, they must see to 
it that he is not deprived of the freedoin 
and power to strive. The responsibility 
for dispelling their own ignorance im- 
plies that the power to overcome igno- 
rance is to be placed in black men’s 
hands; the lessening of poverty calls for 
the power of effective work; and the 
responsibility for lessening crime calls 
for control over social forces which pro- 
duce crime. 

Such social power means, assuredly, 
the growth of initiative among negroes, 
the spread of independent thought, the 
expanding consciousness of manhood ; 
and these things to-day are looked upon 
by many with apprehension and distrust, 
and there is systematic and determined 
effort to avoid this inevitable corollary 
of the fixing of social responsibility. 
Men openly declare their design to train 
these millions as a subject caste, as 
men to be thought for, but not fo think; 
to be led, but not to lead themselves. 

Those who advocate these things 
forget that such a solution flings them 
squarely on the other horn of the dilem- 
ma: such a subject child-race could 
never be held accountable for its own 
misdeeds and shortcomings; its igno- 


rance would be part of the Nation’s 
design, its poverty would arise partly 
from the direct oppression of the strong 
and partly from thriftlessness which such 
oppression breeds; and, above all, its 
crime would be the legitimate child of 
that lack of self-respect which caste 
systems engender. Such a solution of 
the negro problem is not one which the 
saner sense of the Nation for a moment 
contemplates; it is utterly foreign to 
American institutions, and is unthink- 
able as a future for any self-respecting 
race of men. The sound afterthought 
of the American people must come to 
realize that the responsibility for dis- 
pelling ignorance and poverty and up- 
rooting crime among negroes cannot 
be put upon their own shoulders unless 
they are given such independent leader- 
ship in intelligence, skill, and morality 
as will inevitably lead to an independent 
manhood which cannot and will not 
rest in bonds. 

Let me illustrate my meaning particu- 
larly in the matter of educating negro 
youth. 

The negro problem, it has often been 
said, is largely a problem of ignorance— 
not simply of illiteracy, but a deeper 
ignorance of the world and its ways, of 
the thought and experience of men; an 
ignorance of self and the possibilities 
of human souls. This can be gotten 
rid of only by training; and primarily 
such training must take the form of that 
sort of social leadership which we call 
education. To apply such leadership to 
themselves, and to profit by it, means 
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that negroes would have among them- 
selves men of careful training and 
broad culture, as teachers and teachers 
of teachers. There are always periods 
of educational evolution when it is 
deemed quite proper for pupils in the 
fourth reader to teach those in the third. 
But such a method, wasteful and in- 
effective at all times, is peculiarly danger- 
ous when ignorance is widespread and 
when there are few homes and public 
institutions to supplement the work of 
the school. It is, therefore, of crying 
necessity among negroes that the heads 
of their educational system—the teach- 
ers in the normal schools, the heads of 
high schools, the principals of public 
systems, should be unusually well trained 
men; men trained not simply in com- 
mon-school branches, not simply in the 
technique of school management and 
normal methods, but trained beyond this, 
broadly and carefully, into the meaning 
of the age whose civilization it is their 
peculiar duty to interpret to the youth 
of a new race, to the minds of untrained 
people. Such educational leaders should 
be prepared by long and rigorous courses 
of study similar to those which the world 
over have been designed to strengthen 
the intellectual powers, fortify character, 
and facilitate the transmission from age 
to age of the stores of the world’s knowl- 
edge. 

Not all men—indeed, not the majority 
of men, only the exceptional few among 
American negroes or among any other 
people—are adapted to this higher train- 
ing, as, indeed, only the exceptional few 
are adapted to higher training in any 
line ; but the significance of such men 
is not to be measured by their numbers, 
but rather by the numbers of their 
pupils and followers who are destined 
to see the world through their eyes, hear 
it through their trained ears, and speak 
to it through the music of their words. 

Such men, teachers of teachers and 
leaders of the untaught, Atlanta Univer- 
sity and similar colleges seek to train. 
We seek to do our work thoroughly and 
carefully. We have no predilections or 
prejudices as to particular studies or 
methods, but we do cling to those time- 
honored sorts of discipline which’ the 
experience of the world has long since 
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proven to be of especial value. We sift 
as carefully as possible the student mate- 
rial which offers itself, and we try by 
every conscientious method to give to 
students who have character and ability 
such years of discipline as shall make 
them stronger, keener, and better for 
their peculiar mission. The history of 
civilization seems to prove that no group 
or nation which seeks advancement and 
true development can despise or neglect 
the power of well-trained minds; and 
this power of intellectual leadership 
must be given to the talented tenth 
among American negroes before this 
race can seriously be asked to assume 
the responsibility of dispelling’ its own 
ignorance. Upon the foundation-stone 
of a few well equipped negro colleges of 
high and honest standards can be built 
a proper system of free common schools 
in the South for the masses of the negro 
people; any attempt to found a system 
of public schools on anything less than 
this—on narrow ideals, limited or merely 
technical training—is to call blind lead- 
ers for the blind. 

The very first step toward the settle- 
ment of the negro problem is the spread 
of intelligence. ‘The first step toward 
wider intelligence is a free public-school 
system ; and the first and most impor- 
tant step toward a public-school system 
is the equipment and adequate sup- 
port of a sufficient number of negro 
colleges. ‘These are first steps, and 
they involve great movements : first, the 
best of the existent colleges-must not be 
abandoned to slow atrophy and death, 
as the tendency is to-day; secondly, 
systematic attempt must be made to 
organize secondary education. Below 
the colleges and connected with them 
must come the normal and high schools, 
judiciously distributed and carefully 
manned. In no essential particular 
should this system of common and sec- 
ondary schools differ from educational 
systems the world over. Their chief 


function is the quickening and training 
of human intelligence; they can do 
much in the teaching of morals and 
manners incidentally, but they cannot 
and ought not to replace the home as 
the chief moral teacher; they can teach 
valuable lessons as to the meaning of 
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work in the world, but they cannot re- 
place technical schools and apprentice- 
ship in actual life, which are the real 
schools of work. Manual training can 
and ought to be used in these schools, 
but as a means and not as an end—to 
quicken intelligence and self-knowledge 
and not to teach carpentry; just as 
arithmetic is used to train minds and 
not skilled accountants. 

Whence, now, is the money coming for 
this educational system? For the com- 
mon schools the support should come 
from local communities, the State gov- 
ernments, and the United States Govern- 
ment; for secondary education, support 


should come from local and State gov-. 


ernments and private philanthropy ; for 
the colleges, from private philanthropy 
and the United States Government. I 
make no apology for bringing the United 
States Government in thus conspicuously. 
The General Government must give aid 
to Southern education if illiteracy and 
ignorance are to cease threatening the 
very foundations of civilization within 
any reasonable time. Aid to common- 
school education could be appropriated 
to the different States on the basis of 
illiteracy. The fund could be adminis- 
tered by State officials, and the results 
and needs reported upon by United 
- States educational inspectors under the 
Bureau of Education. The States could 
easily distribute the funds so as to 
encourage local taxation and enterprise 
and not result in pauperizing the commu- 
nities. As to higher training, it must be 
remembered that the cost of a single 
battle-ship like the Massachusetts would 
endow all the distinctively college work 
necessary for negroes during the next 
half-century; and it is without doubt 
true that the unpaid balance from boun- 
ties withheld from negroes in the Civil 
War would, with interest, easily supply 
this sum. 

But spread of intelligence alone will 
not solve the negro problem. If this 
problem is largely a question .of igno- 
rance, it is also scarcely less a problem of 
poverty. If negroes are to assume the 
responsibility of raising the standards of 
living among themselves, the power of 

intelligent work and leadership toward 
proper industrial ideals must be placed 


in their hands. Economic efficiency 
depends on intelligence, skill, and thrift. 
The public-school system is designed to 
furnish the necessary intelligence for 
the ordinary worker, the secondary 
school for the more gifted workers, and 
the college for the exceptional few. 
Technical knowledge and manual dex- 
terity in learning branches of the world’s 
work are taught by industrial and trade 
schools, and such schools are of prime 
importance in the training of colored 
children, Trade-teaching cannot be 
effectively combined with the work of 
the common schools because the primary 
curriculum is already too crowded, and 
thorough common-school training should 
precede trade-teaching. It is, however, 
quite possible to combine some of the 
work of the secondary schools with 
purely technical training, the necessary 
limitations being matters of time and 
cost: the question whether the boy can 
afford to stay in school long enough to 
add parts of a high-school course to the 
trade course, and particularly the ques- 
tion whether the school can afford or 
ought to afford to give trade-training to 
high-school students who do not intend 
to become artisans. A system of trade- 
schools, therefore, supported by State 
and private aid, should be added to the 
secondary school system. 

An industrial school, however, does 
not merely teach technique. It is also 
a school—a center of moral influence 
and. of mental discipline. As such it 
has peculiar problems in securing the 
proper teaching force. It demands 
broadly trained men: the teacher of 
carpentry must be more than a carpen- 
ter, and the teacher of the domestic arts 
more than a cook; for such teachers 
must instruct, not simply in manual 
dexterity, but in mental quickness and 
moral habits. In other words, they 
must be teachers as well as artisans. 
It thus happens that college-bred men 
and men from other higher schools have 
always been in demand in technical 
schools, and it has been the high privi- 
lege of Atlanta University to furnish 
during the thirty-six years of its exist- 
ence a part of the teaching force of 
nearly every negro industrial school in 
the United States, and to-day our grad- 
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uates are teaching in more than twenty 
such institutions. The same might be 
said of Fisk University and other higher 
schools, If the college graduates were 
to-day withdrawn from the teaching 
force of the chief negro industrial 
schools, nearly every one of them would 
have to close its doors. These facts 
are forgotten by such advocates of 
industrial training as oppose the higher 
schools, Strong as the argument for 
industrial schools is—and its strength 
is undeniable—its cogency simply in- 
creases the urgency of the plea for higher 
training-schools and colleges to furnish 
broadly educated teachers. 

But intelligence and skill alone will 
not solve the Southern problem of pov- 
erty. With these must go that combina- 
tion of homely habits and virtues which 
we may loosely call thrift. Something 
of thrift may be taught in school, more 
must be taught at home ; but both these 
agencies are helpless when organized 
economic society denies to workers the 
just rewards of thrift and efficiency. 
And this has been true of black laborers 
in the South from the time of slavery 
down through the scandal of the Freed- 
men’s Bank to the peonage and crop- 
lien system of to-day. If the Southern 
negro is shiftless, it is primarily because 
over large areas a shiftless negro can 
get on in the world about as well as an 
industrious black man. This is not 
universally true in the South, but it is 
true to so large an extent as to discour- 
age striving in precisely that class of 
negroes who most need encouragement. 
What is the remedy? Intelligence— 
not simply the ability to read and write 
or to sew—but the intelligence of a 
society permeated by that larger vision 
of life and broader tolerance which are 
fostered by the college and university. 
Not that all men must be college-bred, 
but that some men, black and white, 
must be, to leaven the ideals of the 
lump. Can any serious student of the 
economic South doubt that this to-day 
is her crying need? 

Ignorance and poverty are the vastest 
of the negro problems. But to these 
later years have added a third—the 
problem of negro crime. That a great 
problem of social morality must have 
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become eventually the central problem 
of emancipation is as clear as day to 
any student of history. In its grosser 
form as a problem of serious crime it is 
already upon us. Of course it is false 
and silly to represent that white women 
in the South are in daily danger of 
black assaulters. On the contrary, white 
womanhood in the South is absolutely 
safe in the hands of ninety-five per cent. 
of the black men—ten times safer than 
black womanhood is in the hands of 
white men. Nevertheless, there is a 
large and dangerous class of negro 
criminals, paupers, and outcasts. The 
existence and growth of such a class, 
far from causing surprise, should be 
recognized as the natural result of that 
social disease called the negro problem ; 
nearly every untoward circumstance 
known to human experience has united 
to increase negro crime: the slavery of 
the past, the sudden emancipation, the 
narrowing of economic opportunity, the 
lawless environment of wide regions, the 
stifling of natural ambition, the curtail- 
ment of political privilege, the disregard 
of the sanctity of black men’s homes, 
and, above all, a system of treatment for 
criminals calculated to breed crime far 
faster than all other available agencies 
could repress it. Such a combination 
of circumstances is as sure to increase 
the numbers of the vicious and outcast 
as the rain is to wet the earth. The 
phenomenon calls for no delicately 
drawn theories of race differences ; it is 
a plain case of cause and effect. 

But, plain as the causes may be, the 
results are just as deplorable, and repeat- 
edly to-day the criticism is made that 
negroes do not recognize sufficiently 
their responsibility in this matter. Such 
critics forget how little power to-day 
negroes have over their own lower 
classes. Before the black murderer 
who strikes his victim to-day, the aver- 
age black man stands far more helpless 
than the average white, and, too, suffers 
ten times more from the effects of the 
deed. The white man has political 


power, accumulated wealth, and knowl- 
edge of social forces ; the black man is 
practically disfranchised, poor, and un- 
able to discriminate between the criminal 
The negro needs the 


and the martyr. 
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defense of the ballot, the conserving 
power of property, and, above all, the 
ability to cope intelligently with such 
vast questions ‘of social regeneration 
and moral reform as confront him. If 
social reform among negroes be without 
organization or trained leadership from 
within, if the administration of law is 
always for the avenging of the white 
victim and seldom for the reformation 
of the black criminal, if ignorant black 
_ men misunderstand the functions of 
government because they have had no 
decent instruction, and intelligent black 
men are denied a voice in government 
because they are black—under such cir- 
cumstances to hold negroes responsible 
for the suppression of crime among 
themselves is the cruelest of mockeries. 

On the other hand,a sincere desire 
among the American people to help the 


negroes undertake their own social re-. 


generation means, first, that the negro 
be given the ballot on the same terms 
as other men, to protect him again-t 
injustice and to safeguard his interests 
in the administration of law; secondly, 
that through education and social organ- 
ization he be trained to work, and save, 
and earn a decent living. But these are 
not all: wealth is not the only thing 
worth accumulating; experience and 
knowledge can be accumulated and 
handed down, and no people can be 
truly rich without them. Can the negro 
do without these? Can this training in 
work and thrift be truly effective with- 
out the guidance of trained intelligence 
and deep knowledge—without that same 
efficiency which has enabled modern 
peoples to grapple so successfully with 
the problems of the Submerged Tenth? 
There must surely be among negro 
leaders the philanthropic impulse, the 
uprightness of character and strength 
of purpose, but there must be more than 
these ; philanthropy and purpose among 


blacks as well as among whites must be . 


guided and curbed by knowledge and 
mental discipline—knowledge of the 
forces of civilization that make for .sur- 
vival, ability to organize and guide those 
forces, and realization of the true mean- 
ing of those broader ideals of human 
betterment which may in time bring 
heaven and earth a little nearer. This 
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is social power—it is gotten in many 
ways by experience, by social contact, 
by what we loosely call the chances of 
life. But the systematic method of 
acquiring and imparting it is by the 
training of youth to thought, power, and 
knowledge in the school and college. 
And that group of people whose mental 
grasp is by heredity weakest, and whose 
knowledge of the past is for historic 
reasons most imperfect, that group is 
the very one which needs above all, for 
the talented of its youth, this severe and 
careful course of training; especially if 
they are expected to take immediate 
part in modern competitive life, if they 
are to hasten the slower courses of . 
human development, and if the respon- 
sibility for this is to be in their own 
hands. 

Three things American slavery gave 
the negro—the habit of work, the Eng- 
lish language, and the Christian religion ; 
but one priceless thing it debauched, 
destroyed, and took from him, and that 
was the organized home. For the sake . 
of intelligence and thrift, for the sake of 
work and morality, this home-life must 
be restored and regenerated with newer 
ideals) How? ‘The normal method 
would be by actual contact with a 
higher home-life among his neighbors, 
but this method the social separation of 
white and black precludes. A proposed 
method is by schools of domestic arts, 
but, valuable as these are, they are but 
subsidiary aids to the establishment of 
homes; for real homes are primarily 
centers of ideals and teaching and only 
incidentally centers of cooking. The 
restoration and raising of home ideals 
must, then, come from social life among 
negroes themselves ; and does that social 
life need no leadership? It needs the 
best possible leadership of pure hearts 
and trained heads, the highest leader- 
ship of carefully trained men. 

Such are the arguments for the negro 
college, and such is the work that Atlanta 
University and a few similar institutions 
seek todo. We believe that a rationally 
arranged college course of study for men 
and women able to pursue it is the best 
and only method of putting into the 
world negroes with ability to use the 
social forces of their race so as to stamp 
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out crime, strengthen the home, elimi- 
nate degenerates, and inspire and encour- 
age the higher tendencies of the race 
not only in thought and aspiration but 
in every-day toil. And we believe this, 
not simply because we have argued that 
such training ought to have these effects, 
or merely because we hope for such 
results in some dim future, but because 
already for years we have seen in the 
work of our graduates precisely such 
results as I have mentioned: successful 
teachers of teachers, intelligent and 
upright ministers, skilled physicians, 
principals of industrial schools, business 
men, and, above all, makers of model 
homes and leaders of social groups, out 
from which radiate subtle but tangible 
forces of uplift and inspiration. ‘The 
proof of this lies scattered in every State 
of the South, and, above all, in the half- 
unwilling testimony of men disposed to 
decry our work. 

Between the negro college and indus- 
trial school there are the strongest 
grounds for co-operation and unity. It 
is not a matter of mere emphasis, for 
we would be glad to see ten industrial 
schools to every college. It is not a fact 
that there are to-day too few negro col- 
leges, but rather that there are too many 
institutions attempting to do college 
work. But the danger lies in the fact 
that the best of the negro colleges are 
poorly equipped and are to-day losing 
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support and countenance, and that, un- 
less the Nation awakens to its duty, ten 
years will see the annihilation of higher 
negro training in the South. We need 
a few strong, well-equipped negro col- 
leges, and we need them now, not to- 
morrow ; unless we can have them and 
have them decently supported, negro 
education in the South, both common- 
school and industrial, is doomed to fail- 
ure, and the forces of social regeneration 
will be fatally weakened, for the college 
to-day among negroes is, just as truly 
as it was yesterday among whites, the 
beginning and not the end of human 
training, the foundation and not the cap- 
stone of popular education. 

Strange, is it not, my brothers, how 
often in America those great watch- 
words of human energy—* Be strong |” 
“Know thyself!” “Hitch your wagon 


* to a star !”—how often these die away 


into dim whispers when we face these 
seething millions of black men? And 
yet do they not belong to them? Are 
they not their heritage as well as yours? 
Can they bear burdens without strength, 
know without learning, and aspire with- 
out ideals? Are you afraid to let them 
try? Fear rather, in this our common 
fatherland, lest we live to lose those great 
watchwords of Liberty and Opportunity 
which yonder in the eternal hills their 
fathers fought with your fathers to pre- 
serve. 


Neighbors 


By Helen Lockwood Coffin 


IKE MALONEY was the only 
M boy in the party that Abraham 

Godolski really cared any- 
thing about. The other two dozen 
or so were from Abraham’s own neigh- 
borhood, and he knew them well, while 
Mike was an undiscovered country; 
the others had never been in a Fresh 
Air Camp before, and they were fool- 
ishly enthusiastic over the grass and 
the cows and the new freedom, while 
Abraham and Mike, although this was 
their first taste of the country too, knew 
enough of the world to pretend that they 
always spent their summers in this man- 


ner. In the last analysis, that was Abra- 
ham’s chief reason for liking Mike— 
because he knew how to pretend things. 

So the first morning after they struck 
the camp the two boys gravitated toward 
each other. 

“You come along with me,” sug- 
gested Mike. “ All this here’s too slow 
trottin’ fer us—we’re outer our class.” 

“Tt’s fierce how slow it.is,” agreed 
Abraham, and so the two went out the 
gates of the farm and started down the 
road on a tour of investigation. It was 


a wide country road, with banks of 
sweet clover along the sides, and tall 
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trees arching overhead, and birds call- 
ing back and forth to each other with 
musical chirp and chatter. But neither 
of the boys scented the clover, or saw 
the trees, or heard the birds; they 
weighed them all in the only measures 
they knew, and found them wanting. 

“Tt’s fierce there’s no pavin’,” com- 
plained Abraham, as his bare toes sank 
into the dust of the road. 

“ Ner yet sprinklin’,” agreed Mike. 
“'There’s no way a kid can cool off on 
this here avenue.” 

“There comes to be a park,’ cried 
Abraham, pointing his finger at a fenced 
inclosure not far before them on the road. 

“Sure!” said Mike, hastening his 
steps, and reaching the park gates be- 
fore Abraham had fairly spoken his 
last word. To the surprise of the boys, 
the gates were invitingly open and no- 
body was on guard; and within the 
_ park were crowds of men walking about 
or standing in groups. The crowds of 
men settled it. ‘Come on in,” said 
Mike. “ There’s sure somethin’ doin’.” 

So they passed through the gates 
very cautiously, and keenly alert to the 
possibilities of “‘ cops ” and other restric- 
tions; but nobody paid the slightest atten- 
tion to them. In fact, there was some- 
thing uncanny about the way in which 
they were ignored by the groups of men. 
After viewing them for some time from 
the outskirts, as it were, Mike was 
thoroughly perplexed as to what kind 
of a gathering he had intruded upon— 
or, indeed, whether he was an intrusion. 
“ Here I was thinkin’ I had poked me 
head inter a convention,” he explained 
to Abraham, “but that was a wrong 
scent. *Tain’t no union squabble nay- 
ther—too quiet like fer that.” 

“It might to be a church,” volunteered 
Abraham, anxious to be in on the sup- 
positions. 

“ A church!” exclaimed Mike. “D’ye 
git onto the curves that bloke over there 
is makin’? He’s no prast!” 

The “ bloke ” in question was waving 
his hands back and forth before him like 
a—like a—what was itlike? Abraham 


suddenly remembered. “ He could to 
be a switchman the yards inl’ he cried, 
excitedly. 

“A switchman!” sneered Mike. 
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“Where’s his trains at, you ninny? 
And look! There’s another over there 
diggin’—I s’pose he’s a miner, ain’t he?” 

Abraham was not utterly extinguished 
yet. “It might to be gold the ground 
under,” he acquiesced. “I had once a 
uncle and he was by a gold mind and—” 

“ Well, maybe that there’s yer uncle,” 
scoffed Mike; “I’m not sayin’. But I 
ain’t goin’ to be in on no more guesses— 
I’m goin’ over an’ ask him what he is.” 

Abraham strolled over after Mike, and 
they both came to a stop beside the man 
who was digging feverishly in the gravel 
of the walk. He paid no attention to 
them—did not even look at them. 
“Well, ole feller,” said Mike, finally, 
“ain’t yer got no time fer manners ?” 

“ Sh!” cautioned the man, raising his 
head and glaring at the boys. “I must 
get it out before anybody comes.” 

“You see!” cried Abraham, trium- 
phantly. “Itis to be gold, like I said!” 

The man shook his head. “Not 
gold,” he said, softly; “it’s hair, you 
know—her hair.” 

“ Hair!” cried the two boys together. 

* Sh!” cautioned the man again, look- 
ing around anxiously. ‘“ Yes, hair—for 
a mattress, you know.” 

“What yer givin’ us?” demanded” 
Mike. “ We’re no—” 

“I’m not giving you anything—you 
mistake !” cried the man, excitedly. “I’m 
not giving it to anybody—that’s the 
trouble. I want it myself,and so every- 
body is trying to get it away from me. 
But sh! Here comes a man! Don’t 
tell—pretend you don’t know!” 

Abraham followed the finger of the 
mattress-hunter and gave an exclamation 
of surprise. “Why, it’s the to be 
switchman !” he cried. 

“ Off the track! Off the track !”’ cried 
the man tv them in the voice of author- 
ity, and the boys took to their heels. 
When they had left the man a safe dis- 
tance in the rear, Mike said, “ Wouldn’t 
that kill yer? Callin’ that gravel walk 
a track !” 

“He might to be a racer,” suggested 
Abraham. “They go all whiles by 
tracks that come by gravel. I had once 
a -cousin who went the raees by, and 
hows”? 

Just here a talt man with a pompous 
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air stopped the boys with a question: 
“ Young men, are you saved from sin ?” 

“ There!” said Abraham, under his 
breath, “it is to be a church, like I said.” 

“ More like a Salvation Narmy,” said 
Mike. “Let’s skip.” 

Before the boys was a gate, and they 
made for it as fast as their nimble feet 
could carry them. But before they 
reached the goal a man sprang up in 
front of them and made a barrier with 
his arms. 

“T’m Saint Peter!” he cried. 
can’t get by unless I say so!” 

“Moly Hoses!” cried Mike, growing 
pale under his freckles. ‘“ Where’s this 
place at, anyhow ?” 

Abraham was for parleying with Saint 
Peter. ‘“ We’re the Fresh Air from,” 
he began, in a wheedling voice, but 
Saint Peter only waved his arms the 
harder; then Abraham lost his temper. 
“Tt’s fierce you won’t let us by!” he 
declared, hotly, and at that the saint 
began to shout for help at the top of his 
voice. Soon a man in a blue uniform 
and brass buttons came running up and 
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coaxed Saint Peter away with him; and 
another man in uniform and buttons 
asked the boys gruffly what they were 
doing, anyway. 

“That there’s what we want to know 
ourselves,” said Mike. ‘“ What d’ye 
call this here outfit ?” 

“ This,” said the man in uniform, “is 
the State Insane Asylum.” 

“ Gee whiz!” exclaimed Mike, softly, 
pulling Abraham out of the gate with 
scant ceremony. “No wonder things 
was queer. All them folks is loony, Abe!” 

“ Thjnk shame to bring me here!” 
rebuked Abraham. “I had once a 
auntie and she was by being loony, and 
she—” 

But Mike was already far ahead of 
him on the road to the camp, and Abra- 
ham had to save his breath to catch up 
with him. Of course they told Mother 
Martha when they got to the camp of all 
the terrors of their experiences, and 
Mother Martha told the authorities, and 
that is why, when the Fresh Air boys 
are in camp now, their neighbor’s gates 
are guarded. 


the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. 


Any of these books 


will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the 
published price, with postage added when the price ts marked “ net.” 


Admiral Porter. By James Russell Soley. 
(The Great Commanders Series.) Illustrated. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. .5x7% in. 499 
pages. $1.50, net. (Postage additional.) 
When Admiral Porter died in 1891, the office 
of Admiral died with him, to be revived 
eight years later by Commodore, now Ad- 
miral, Dewey. 
to unite those qualities which go to make a 
great naval commander more remarkably 
than did Porter. These were most patently 
shown, it seems to us—and we judge also to 
Mr. Soley—in the splendid work of preserv- 
ing the communications on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries during the Civil War, 
keeping those rivers as secure highways 
through the enemy’s country. Still, as 
Mr. Soley admits, Porter never attained 
his true place in popular esteem until after 
the fall of Fort Fisher. Then he was 
justly acclaimed as a great leader—even 
so careful a judge as was General Grant 
thought him on a par with Lord Nelson. 
It seems strange, therefore, that up to the 
present Admiral Porter’s life has not been 
written. Few men have stood in greater 
need than he of adequate treatment in a 


No man of his times seemed. 


popular book. - That need is now supplied 
by Mr. Soley’s biography, to which he Grings 
much special knowledge acquired while he 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


Aids to the Study of Dante. By Charles A. 
Dinsmore. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 
54%x8in. 426pages. $1.50, net, 

Readers of The Outlook will recall Mr. 

Dinsmore’s admirable interpretation of the 

great poet, issued last year under the title 

“The Teachings of Dante,” on which The 

Outlook commented at some length, express- 

ing its judgment that no better book of its 

kind had appeared ; none more sympathetic, 
intelligent, or judicious. Mr. Dinsmore has 
now laid readers of Dante under further 
obligation by collecting the best things that 
have been written about him, together with 
other important material, for the purpose of 
putting behind Dante the background of his 
age and enveloping hiswork in the atmosphere 
of his time. Accordingly, this volume, ‘‘ Aids 
to the Study of Dante,” includes the poet’s 
famous letter to Can Grande; Boccaccio’s 
well-known narrative of Dante’s life; the 
best comments on Dante, including those 
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of Lowell, Gaspary, and Dean Church, and 
full information in regard to the life of 
Dante presented in the form of articles 
by Scartazzini, Comparetti, and Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton. The illustrations in- 
clude not only portraits, but also tables and 
diagrams which will be of value both to 
the special student and to the reader of 
Dante. The titles of the chapters, “ The 
Times of Dante,” “ Sources of Our Knowl- 
edge of Dante,” “ Dante’s Personal Appear- 
ance,” “The Vita Nuova,” “The Divina 
Commedia,” and “ Interpretations,” suggest 
the scope of this admirable book, which 
represents the consensus of knowledge and 
insight touching one of the greatest poets 
in the literature of the world. 


Along Four-Footed Trails. B 
Cook, Illustrated. James Pott & 
5x8in, 265 pages. $1.25, net. 

Prettily told true stories of animal life. A 

coyote, prairie-dogs, gophers, and field-mice 

were among the author’s pets, and she has 
also interesting incidents to relate about 
buffaloes, wild ponies, and jack-rabbits. Miss 

Cook has been a teacher of nature work in 

public schools, and writes with care as well 

as with picturesqueness. 


American Tariff Controversies in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Edward Stanwood, Litt.D. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 51x84 in. In 
2vols. $5,net. (Postage extra.) 


A detached history of the American tariff 
debate from the time when American manu- 
factures were restricted by the hostile legis- 
lation of the English Parliament to the pas- 
sage of the Dingley Act of 1897, giving these 
manufacturers the protection of a fifty per 
cent. duty, on the average, against competing 
goods from abroad. From beginning to end 
the author is stoutly on the side of the pro- 
‘tectionists, and he seems to feel no embar- 
rassment because of the conflicting grounds 
upon which the protection of special inter- 
ests has been advocated. His history is not 
critical, and does not attempt to controvert 
the fundamental maxims of free trade—such 
as the enrichment of both parties from for- 
eign exchanges, and the essential injustice 
of taxing different industries cnsqially. It 
endeavors rather to show that periods of 
protection have been attended by greater 
commercial prosperity than periods of freer 
trade. ‘To impartial students these broad 
generalizations are not very convincing, 
particularly as the first period of extraordi- 
nary business prosperity—that in the fifties— 
was a period of “ free trade,” while the last 
one—which we are still enjoying—has been 
under a high protective tariff, and during 
both epochs the extraordinary business ex- 
pansion has been an international phenom- 
enon. To Mr. Stanwood’s credit, he does 
not attribute the recent flood of prosperity 
that has swept over the whole world solely 
or even chiefly to the Dingley tariff. His 
is, however, a partisan protectionist history, 
and its chief value consists in its presenting 
clearly the protectionist side of the great 
controversy. Ithas an additional value in 
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that it covers a longer period than Professor 
Taussig’s well-known critical review of our 
tariff-history from the free-trade standpoint. 
At Aunt Anna’s. By Marion Ames Taggart. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 5x8 
in. 271 pages. $1, net. (Postage additional.) 
A well-made book with a bright, pretty 
cover. All children like to dress up and 
play being “ grown up ;” and the account here 
of the four little girls who did this, and the 
boy Ted, who, perched on the top of the 
gate-post, lorded it over them as their “chair 
man,” will interest without exciting them. 
Being with the Upturned Face (The). By 


Clarence Lathbury. The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. 5x7%in. 197 pages. $1, net. 


This being is.Man. He changes, but his 
change is upward. The human race is a 
race of “savages in training for angels.” 
Passions are not to be eliminated, but to be 
bitted and bridled. “ Every road leads to 
God,” but character is purified only in the 
flame of suffering. Mr. Lathbury is an 
optimist ; he looks straight at the sun, and it 
fills him with light; he is aware of shadows, 
but they are behind him. His thought is 
characteristically Emersonian, and the form 
of it corresponds. He is a literary artist, 
and his book is a jubilant rejoinder to the 
doubt whether life is worth living; though 
it may seem unconscious of the baffling con- 
flict with demons at the foot of the mount 
on whose top he stands. 


Brother Jonathan. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Illustrated: D. Appleton & Co., New 
oun) 5%x8in. 246 pages. $1.25, net. (Postage 
extra, 4 

This tale of the stirring days of the Revolu- 

tion centers around Lebanon, the home of 

Governor Trumbull, the only Colonial Gov- 

ernor who espoused the people’s cause, who 

with his Council of Safety was one of Wash- 
ington’s main pillars of support. “ Let us 

hear what Brother Jonathan says,” was a 

frequent expression of Washington’s in 

times of perplexity. The story pictures the 
country life of the period, the strife of tor 
and whig, and the nobility of the Connecti- 
cut Governor, “ the first of patriots.” 


Byron’s Shorter Poems. Selected and 
Edited by Ralph Hartt Bowles, A.M. (Macmil- 
lan’s Pocket American and English Classics.) The 
an Co., New York. 4x5%in. 229 pages. 

ee 

Cadet’s Handbook: A Manual for Military 
Students at Colleges and Academies. By Cap- 
tain John A. Lockwood, U.S. Army. Illustrated. 
Hudson-Kimber]} Publishing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 5x7%in. pages. 

Caleb, the Degenerate: A Play in Four Acts. 
By Joseph S, Cotter. The Bradley & Gilbert Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 6x9in, 57 pages. 

By Annie L. 


City of Sweet Content (The). 
Published by the Author, Cambridge, 


Fisher, 
Mass. 4%x7in. 7 pages. 25c. 

Concerning the Forefathers. By Charlotte 
Reeve Conover, [Iilustrated. National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 7XLlin. 432 pages. 

This large and sumptuous volume presents 

many interesting facts concerning our fore- 

fathers in general and the Johnston and Pat- 
terson families in particular. The double 
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family line is described with a wealth of 
pertinent detail. It will doubtless induce 
reading not only from the descendants of 
Colonel Robert Patterson and Colonel John 
Johnston, but also from many other readers 
who wish to obtain a more intimate knowl- 
edge of early America than is to be had 
from the general histories. 


Correspondence of William I. and Bismarck. 
Translated by J. A. Ford. With Portrait and 
Facsimile Letters. In2vols. Frederick A. Stokes 

~ Co., New York. 68% in. $4, net. - 

Reserved for later notice. 


Direct and Fundamental 
Christian Religion (The). 
Knox. Charles Scribner’s Sons, ew York. 
5x7\gin. 196 pages. $1.20, net. 

Dr. Knox frankly accepts the modern view 
of the world; he recognizes no exemption 
from scientific law. He sharply distin- 
guishes religion from theology, the theory 
of religion, and the religion of Christ from 
the forms and organizations which but par- 
tially manifest it. Indeed, he regards it as 
the highest claim of this religion that it 
antagonizes much of modern civilization. 
Its proof is given in the activities which 
bring one into contact with reality as dis- 
tinct from dreams and hopes, and so consti- 
tute the decisive test of fruitful knowledge, 
making for human uplift and progress. In 
these activities Christianity appears in a two- 
fold aspect, both as ethics and as religion, 
ethics being the manifestation of the relig- 
ion, and religion being the principle of the 
ethics. Its argument is not from nature u 
to nature’s God, but from man td his God. 
Compared with other religions, its direct and 
fundamental proofs are in its satisfaction of 
human needs and its impulse to the noblest 
activities. Thus we find that Christianity 
meets the test which the modern view of the 
world imposes—viz., that it must conform to 
the established order of facts. Its proof 
consists in the exhibition of its real value 
to the world and the individual, as a fact 
which each can demonstrate for himself by 
simply the “will to do.” This thoroughly 
Kantian argument of the Werthurtheil, or 
worth-estimate, is put with clearness and 
vigor, with a careful ruling out of irrelevant 
or misleading considerations and an avoid- 
ance of theology that commend it to per- 
plexed or prejudiced thinkers. 


Dooryard Stories. By Clara Dillingham 
Pierson. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 5x8in. 233 pages. $1.20, net. 


This collection comprises a score or so of 
animal stories, which are told with a whim- 
sical humor and charm that make the book 
equally a treat for “ grown-up ” or child. 


Elements of Physiology for Schools (The). 
By Walter Moore Coleman, A.B._ Illustrated. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x8 in. 364 
pages, 

Essays of Douglas Jerrold (The). Edited 
d his Grandson, Walter Jerrold. Illustrated. 

. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 4%4x7%% in. 263 
pages. 

This very attractive volume, with red covers, 

buff back stamped with gilt, handsome 
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title-page, and clear printing, with illustra- 
tions and head and tail pieces, is edited 
by Jerrold’s grandson and illustrated by Mr. 
Brock. It includes the five short pieces 
which Jerrold himself classified as essays, 
with many others, from his collected works 
as well as from periodicals, which have been 
brought together since his death. 


Every Creature. By M. T. Lamb. Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
5¥%ex8in. 94 pages. : 

Fairies’ Circus (The). By Neville Cain: 
By = - Russell, New York, Illustrated. 9x12 in. 


When fairies take to “doing stunts,” some- 
thing unusual may be looked for, and Mr. 
Cain’s charming juvenile in no wise disap- 
oints this expectation. The feat performed 
S each fairy is recorded in a little rhyme, 
with head and tail piece cleverly carrying 
out the fanciful conceit which the illustra- 
tion on the opposite page very happily com- 
pletes. 


Famous Assassinations of History: From 
Philip of Macedon, 336 B.C., to Alexander of 
Servia. A.D. rie 21 Francis Johnson. (With 
Portraits.) A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 5%x8 
in. 4.4 pages. $1.50. 

This book is appropriately bound in black. 

It narrates thirty-one assassinations famous 

in history. The author tells us that he has 

included only those assassinations which 
had an important and political bearing on 
the world, or on the nation immediately 
affected, or which left a profound impression 
on the imagination of contemporaries and 
posterity. We do not understand his rea- 
sons, therefore, for excluding an account of 
the assassinations of Henry III., Henry of 
Guise, and Coligny, simply because these 
grew out of religious hatred in France, and 
of President Garfield, because this grew out 
of the morbid aberration of one diseased 
mind rather than out of the general spirit of 
the age. However, the thirty-one accounts 
included are interestingly and of course 
graphically told. They embrace a period of 
nearly twenty-five centuries, or from Philip 
of Macedon, 336 B.c., to Alexander and 
Draga of Servia in the present year. 


Famous Hymns and Their Authors. - By 
Francis Arthur Jones. With Portraits and Fac- 
similes. (Second Edition.) Edwin S. Gorham, 
New York. 5% x8in. 337 pages. $1.50. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty hymns, classi- 

fied according to the occasions for which 

they are severally adapted, are included in 
this collection. One is surprised to discover 
that so many are famous. Both original and 
translated, they are mostly by British au- 
thors. The compiler seems to know little 
of the American writers who have done the 
most for hymnody during the past thirty 
years. Within this limitation he has made 
an interesting and useful book. 

Geography of Commerce (The). 
Trotter, M.D. 
mercial Series.) 
54%4X7%e,in. 410 pages. 


By Spencer 
Illustrated. (Otacmiflan’s Com- 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.10, net. 


This admirable text-book is well adapted for 
Professor Trotter 


schools of commerce. 
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has.known with what proportion to present 
to the student’s mind the commercial life as 
dey endent upon physical surroundings, and 
to unite in that mind two phases of thought, 
one dealing with physical science, the other 
with economic affairs. After several chapters 
of introduction, dealing with climate, forest, 
and other elements in commerce, the author 
proceeds to consider the trade of various 
countries—first of all, of course, that of the 
United States; our regional geography ; our 
resources, vegetable, animal, and mineral; 
our internal commerce; our world trade; 
our outlying possessions. Finally, we have 
a review of the world’s S pgreetinal qu 2g 
the most valuable part of a continually valu- 
able and clearly told text, to which additional 
clarity is conveyed by some excellent maps, 
plates, and diagrams. 


Giant of the Three Wars (The). By James 
Barnes, lLllustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 5X7%in. 241 pages. $l. (Postage addi- 
tional.) 

A good book for boys, big and little, and 
also for girls, who are ever prone to hero- 
worship. This narrative of an American 
soldier with fifty vears of actual service to 
his credit cannot fail to interest and stimu- 
late ; for,as the author says in his introduc- 
tion, General Winfield Scott had the quali- 
ties that make men great—‘‘a sense of 
duty, a love of country, a brave heart, an 
indomitable will, and a gentle and loving 
sympathy for the suffering or the unfortu- 
nate.” The print is good and there are four 
illustrations. 


Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy. By Charles 
Turley. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 5x8in. 338 pages. $1.75, net. 

A stirring chronicle of English school life, 

which, without a trace of cant or pedantry, 

teaches more than one valuable lesson. 


History of the German Struggle for Liberty. 
By Poultney Bigelow. JIllustrated. In 3 vols. 
Vol. IIT., 1815-1845. Illustrated. Harper & Bros., 
New York. 5%x$%in. 343 pages. $2.25, net. 


Reserved for later notice. 
History of the Greenbacks, with Special 


Reference to the Economical Consequences of 
their Issue, 1862-65 (A). Wesley Clair 
Mitchell. (The Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago, Second Series, Vol. 1X.) 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 6x9 
in. 577 pages. $4,net. (Postage, 25c.) 
Acritical narrative quite out of the ordinary 
run of economic monographs. The author 
has not confined himself to the study of 
easily accessible debates in Congress and 
reports from Secretaries of the Treasury. He 
has endeavored to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the effect of the greenbacks on 
prices, wages, etc., and has been forced to 
conclusions radically at variance with those 
reached by more superficial historians, but 
more nearly in agreement with the consen- 
sus of opinion during the war as to the 
economic effects of currency inflation. Dur- 
ing the first three years of the war, according 
to the authoritative but hitherto practically 
unused statistics of Joseph D. Weeks, the 
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price of the things most essential to the 
wage-earners—rent and board—hardly rose 
more than they have risen during the past 
few years of currency expansion, and the 
wages of labor are conclusively shown to 
have risen much more than our National 
labor statisticians have been accustomed to 
assume. The monograph is deserving of 
the careful attention of economists. 


History of the Mississippi Valley (A): From 
Its Discovery to the End of Foreign Domina- 
tion. B {° n_ R. Spears, in Collaboration with 
A. H. Clark. Illustrated. A.S. Clark, New York. 
6x94 in. 416 pages. $5, net. 

A spirited narrative by authors who tell of 
war with the passion of jingoes and of con- 
ciliation with the passion of Quakers. The 
account of the conversion of Indians by 
Moravian missionaries, and the foul murder 
of the non-resistant converts at Gnadenhiit- 
ten, forms a chapter in religious history 
deserving of National attention. The authors 
are throughout warm defenders of the 
Indians, whose advancement in civilization, 
he claims, was retarded by the European 
invasion, the wars and the intemperance 
promoted by the invaders, and the degrading 
influence of the reservation system so long 
sustained by our National Government. The 
authors frankly admit the Indian vices, but 
strongly protest against any attitude of race 
scorn on our part. An illustration of their 
point of view may be found in the following 
paragraphs: 

A Kansas real estate dealer was once good enough 
to go with the writer of this chapter into the Quapaw 
reservation. There,as it happened, we met Quapaw 
Charlie, the Indian chief. Andas the real estate dealer 
and the Indian looked at each other, a feeling of con- 
tempt, deep and unrestrained, appeared in the face of 
the white man, and found expression in his words. 
That Indian had a thousand acres of the fattest land 
of America. If he would but cultivate it, he might sell 
the produce for $5,000 a year, clear profit, and rapidly 
accumulate those evidences of wealth for which the 
white race strives. But there he lived in a little log 
hut with its acre or two of corn and vegetables. He 
killed rabbits, quails, and prairie chickens, now and 
then, and he often fished in the near-by stream; but 
his food was coarse and his clothing worse. The Kan- 
sas man did not believe God meant that such beings 
should cumber the earth. 

But while the Kansas man talked, the Indian gazed 
back at him with a feeling of contempt equally deep 
and hearty. The Kansas man had been “ booming” a 
town-site. He had been working day and night. His 
eyes were red from lack of sleep. His hands trembled 
from nervous exhaustion. The “boom” had “ gone 
broke.” Rest and peace were words but dimly under- 
stood by this feverishl; energetic man of business. 
Could he have come into the possession of Charlie 
Quapaw’s acres, he would have obtained less comfort 
from them than the Indian did. for he would have sur- 
veyed a town-site immediately and started another 
“boom,” with all its deadly nervous exhaustion. 


The greater part of the volume, however, 
does not deal with the Indians, but with the 
exploits of the French explorers and early 
settlers in the Mississippi Valley, and of the 
American frontiersmen who finally took 
possession of it. The volume is not a criti- 
cal history, but an exceptionally interesting 
narrative. 
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In Old Alabama. By Anne Hobson. _ Illus- 
trated. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 5x8 
in. 237 pages. $1.50, 


With her budget of stories and unfailing 
good humor the old negro woman, “ Miss 
Mouse,” is a distinct creation. The book 
includes an interesting collection of planta- 
tion songs. 


In the War with Mexico. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. Illustrated. (Boys of the Service 
Series.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
5x8in. 313 pages. $1.20, net. 

Those boys who like to “ Hurrah for the 

United States!” (and if there are any who 

do not, they should be made to like it) will 

follow with interest this account of a young 
midshipman’s adventures through the Mexi- 

can campaign. General Scott, Robert E. 

Lee, then a captain, and Ulysses S. Grant, 

then a lieutenant, figure characteristically 

though slightly in the narrative. 


Introduction of Comedy into the City Di- 
onysia (The). By Edward Capps. (The Decen- 
nial Publications of the University of Chicago.) 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 84x11 
in. 32 pages. 50c 

Lesley Chilton. By Eliza Orne White. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 5x7%in. 356 
pages. $1.50. : 

A quiet, refined story, which moves rather 

too slowly to stir the emotions. It deals 

largely with phases of the education of 
women and with the development of girl 
character. 


Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. [llus- 
trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. New 
Edition. 6x9 in. 601 pages. $3. 

This is a new edition of an old work, printed, 

we judge, from the old plates, but with some 

fresh illustrations and an addition of a Bush- 
nell genealogy. Dr. Bushnell was one of the 
leaders in the transition of thought of the 
last century from the old Puritan theology 
to the new. Because he was himself in the 
transition he was a leader of it, and this fact 
gives to his life and letters a peculiar inter- 
est. We rank the volume as among the best 

of religious biographies, worthy to take a 

place by the side of the tinarauhy of Canon 

Kingsley by his wife, and the Life and 

Letters of Frederick W. Robertson. 


Life, Treason, and Death of James Blount 
of Breckenhow (The). Compiled from the Rowie- 
stone Papers and Edited by Beulah Marie Dix. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x8 in. 
pages. $1.50. 

The plan of this book rather overshoots its 

mark. So much pains is taken to give 

vraisemblance to the machinery of old family 
letters discovered, edited, and printed, and 
the family relationships are so elaborately 
set forth, even with genealogical tables, that 
there is danger that the reader may be quite 
or almost deceived, and stop reading. If he 
perseveres, however, he will find a tale of 
the English Civil War of tragic intensity, a 
story that both excites the imagination and 
moves the sympathy. The latter half of the 
romance, for such it really is, is dramatic 
and pitiful in a high degree, and the charac- 
ter of the ill-fated James Blount stands out 
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as that of a man of nobility of soul and stead- 
fast honor. 


Little Pilgrimages among the Men who 
Have Written Famous Books. (Second poston) 
By E. F. Harkins. Illustrated. L. C. Page 
Co., Boston. 444x7%in. 358 pages. $1.20, net. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Addison and Johnson. 
Edited by George B. Aiton, M.A. (Twentieth 
Century Text-Books.) D. ty “NE & Co., New 
York. 5X74in. 172 pages. .» net. 

Macaulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson. Ed- 
ited by William Schuyler, A. (Macmillan’s 
Pocket American and English Classics.) The 
oe Co., New York. 4x5%4in. 197 pages. 

Manual of the Reformed Church in America. | 
By Edward T. Corwin, D.D. Reformed Church 
Board of Publication, New York. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 6429 in. 1,082 pages. $3. 

Memoirs of a Child. By Annie S. Winston. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 447 in, 
169 pages. $1. 

Mental Arithmetic. By J. W. Hopkins and 
P. H. Underwood. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 5X7in. 195 pages. 25c. 

Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny. By Effie Big- 
nell. Illustrated. The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York. 4%x7%in. 238 pages. 

So sympathetically does Mrs. Bignell relate 

the history of her two pet robins that we 

feel something of her gentle regret when we 
leave her sorrowing at the grave of her 

“ never-to-be-forgotten little friends,” Mr. 

Chupes and Miss Jenny. 


Negro Problem (The). A Series of Articles 
by Representative American Negroes of To-Day. 
Contributions by Booker T. Washington, W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Charles W. Chesnutt, and Others. James Pott & 
Co., New York. Illustrated. 5x74 in. 23 pages. 
$1.25, net. 


A merely casual reading of this book makes 
it clear that there is almost as much differ- 
ence of sentiment, if not of opinion, respect- 
ing the Race Problem among the better and 
more intelligent American negroes as among 
the better and more intelligent. white men. 
Probably if the qualifications were omittéd 
and the opinions of ignorant and vicious 
negroes and. the opinions of ignorant and 
vicious white men were added, the variety 
would still appear to be-equally great. The 
men who have contributed to this volume 
are all of the character which justifies us in 
attributing to them the word “leaders ;” but 
they lead in quite different directions. Dr. 
Washington holds that industrial independ- 
ence must precede and lay the foundation 
for political independence ; that for years to 
come the emphasis in education must be 
brought to bear upon the every-day, practi- 
cal things of life ; and that the effect of the 
recent revision of Southern constitutions 
has been to put a premium upon intelligence, 
ownership of property, thrift, and character. 
Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, in a similar spirit, 
is disposed to believe that “ the negro’s civ: 
and political rights are more firmly fixed in 
law and public opinion than was true at the 
close of the Reconstruction period,” and 
that the negro must make his place in the 
Nation for himself. These gentlemen are 
not oblivious to the wrongs under which 
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their race is still suffering, but they believe 
that, despite eddies and back currents, the 
character and the condition of the negro are 
both steadily though very slowly improving. 
The same spirit of hopeful self-reliance is to 
be found in the essay by Paul Laurence 
Dunbar on “ Representative American Ne- 
groes,” and the remarkably fair-minded and 
judicial essay on ‘‘ The Characteristics of 
the Negro People” by. H. T. Kealing. Dr. 
Du Bois, on the other hand, opens his essay 
on The Talented Tenth” by asserting that 
“the problem of education among negroes 
must first of all deal with the “ Talented 
. Tenth,” because “the negro race, like all 

races, is going to be saved by its excep- 
tional men,” and his whole essay is devoted 
to the elaboration of this idea, with a per- 
sonal criticism at the close on Dr. Washing- 
ton’s positions on education. Mr. Chesnutt 
treats the amendments to Southern consti- 
tutions as a wholesale disfranchisement of 
the negroes, and as fatal to their advance- 
ment in any and every respect, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States in its 
recent decisions as blinded by prejudice; 
and he sees only three possible remedies for 
present ills—an appeal “ to the United States 
Courts, Congress, and public opinion.” Ap- 
peal to the negro to win respect from his white 
fellow-citizens, and an appeal to those citizens 
to do justice through the equal enforcement 
of the laws by the State courts, do not come 
within his categories of possible remedies. 
Mr. Wilford H. Smith gives illustrations of 
injustice under which the negro suffers in 
Southern States, treats the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Civil 
Rights cases as ‘“* prompted by race preju- 
dice,” and suggests no definite remedies pal 
the injustice which he describes other than 
a vague hope that somehow public opinion 
can be so awakened as to secure for the 
negro, in the course of time, a fair and im- 
partial trial in the courts, protection in his 
life, liberty, and property, and eventually a 
voice in the making and administration of 
the laws. He is the only one of the pessi- 
mists who recognizes that the State courts 
can be and sometimes are successfully ap- 
erry: to for justice. On the whole, this 

ook does not throw much light on the Race 
Problem ; but it is interesting and somewhat 
valuable because it gives a fair reflection of 
different sentiments in those who for one 
reason or another may be regarded as race 
leaders. 


Old Testament History. By Henry P. Smith, 

* D.D. (International Theological Library.) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 5%x8% in. 512 
pages. $2.50, net. 

Reserved for later notice. 


Oliver Goldsmith: A Biography. By Wash- 
nen Irving.. Edited by Gilbert Sykes Blakely, 
A.M. (Pocket American and English Classics.) 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 4x5% in. 303 
pages. 25c. 


Parliamentary Pathfinder (The). By William 
H. Bartlett. (Handy Information Series.) Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 4x6in, 156 pages, 
45c.,net. (Postage 5c.) 
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Past, Present, and Future. By Martin R. 
Smith. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


54%4x8in. LIY pages. $l. 
Physiology for Beginners. By Walter 
Moore Coleman, A.B. The Macmillan Co., New 


York. 5x8in. 180 pages. 90c. 


Pioneers of Religious Liberty in America: 
Being the Great and Thursday Lectures De- 
livered in Boston in Nineteen Hundred and 
Three. The American Unitarian Association 
Boston. 54x8in. 396 pages, $1.50, net. 


A unique religious institution in our country 
is the Thursday lecture, established in Bos- 
ton the year after its settlement, and continu- 
ing to the present—“ the Great and Thurs- 
day Lecture,” as it was anciently called. 
The present volume contains the lectures of 
1903, given by eminent men of various relig- 
ious denominations. Eleven of the pioneers, 
from William Brewster, of the Mayflower, 
to Phillips Brooks, are worthily commemo- 
rated. The tribute to Bishop Brooks by 
Dr. Eliot, President of the American Unita- 
rian Association, is an admirable specimen 
of the series. Brooks was the pioneer in 
the modern period of the universal spirit of 
Christianity, including and transcending all 
sectarian divisions. 


Pleasure-Book of Grindelwald (A). By Dan- 
iel P. Rhodes. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
lllustrated. 5%x8in. 234 pages. $1.50. 


The lover of Switzerland—and what traveler 
is not?-—-welcomes such works as this, full 
of information and atmosphere which one 
cannot find in the guide-books, and indeed 
ought not to expect to findthere. The illus- 
trations in this volume are excellent and 
genuinely illustrate the always excellent text. 


Poetry of Thomas Moore. Selected and 
Arranged by C, Litton Falkiner. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 4/4x6%1n. 253 pages. $l. 

A selection made and arranged by C. Litton 

Falkiner from the text of the collected 

edition of Moore’s works published in 1841, 

and presenting about all of Moore’s work 

that is worthy of permanent preservation. 

It would be a piece of good fortune for the 

great majority of poets if intelligent editors 

could make such selections as this and that 
which Matthew Arnold made of Wordsworth 
for the Golden Treasury Series. 


Present Problems of New Testament Study 
(The). By William Bancroft Hill. Edwin -S. 
ga New York. 5x74 in. 68 pages. 50c., 
net. 

This outline is for such as need to have the 

case clearly stated, and to be assured that 

nothing revolutionary is in the air. 


Primary Arithmetic. By William J. Milne, 
Ph.D., LL.D. American Book Company, New 
York. 5x7in. 160 pages. 

Primary Public School Arithmetic (The). 
By J. A. McLellan, A.M., LL.D., and A. F, Ames, 
A.B. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x7 in, 
265 pages. 30c. 

Quatrains of Abu’l-Ala: A Rediscovered 
Forerunner of Omar Khayydm. Selected and 
Translated by Ameen F. Rihani, Douliadey. 
Page & Co., New York. 5x8 in. 144 pages. $1.2 4 

The Persian poet whose work is given in 

this volume in English for the first time 

died shortly before Omar Khayydm was 
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born. He was born in a little village near 
Aleppo, early showed a love of learning, 
pursued his studies under a private tutor at 
Aleppo, and was writing verse before he was 
eleven years old. An attack of smallpox 
greatly weakened his sight, and the pre- 
sumption was that he became totally blind 
in middle age. He studied in Readiad. where 
he formed an extensive acquaintance with 
the scholars of the time. He journeyed to 
Tripoli, lodging by the way in a monastery 
where a monk instructed him in metaphysics 
and theology. He had such an astonishing 
capacity for receiving and retaining impres- 
sions that a host of legends have sprung up 
around him. He was a man of great cour- 
age, a bold thinker and innovator, and a 
poet of original but somewhat saturnine 
temper. He described himself as “a recluse 
in two prisons,” referring probably to his 
solitude and his blindness. He had a great 
number of pupils, and his work was done 
entirely by dictation. In his own time he 
was not only regarded as a poet of the first 
rank, but he was also an essayist, a critic of 
high authority, and a skillful mathematician. 
His maxims, his poems, and his expressions 
of opinion were copied by thousands of fol- 
lowers. Honors were heaped upon him, and 
his reputation passed beyond Persia.- He 
appears to have been a man of great frank- 
ness and honesty, who told his students 
exactly what he knew and thought, and he 
acquired, in consequence, the authority 
which belongs to a wise and courageous 
man. He was for thirty years a vegetarian, 
and was therefore accused of heterodoxy. 
The Sufis, the scribes and wise men of his 
time, were naturally combined against him, 
but he seems to have met their attacks with 
placidity ; and the editor of these poems tells 
us that, after an examination of three vol- 
umes, he has failed to find a single acrimoni- 
ous line. He died in 1058, at the age of 
eighty-four, and was buried in a garden. It 
is reported that more than one hundred and 
eighty poets stood about his grave, and he 
had the fortune or misfortune of being eulo- 
gized by eighty-four speakers. His poems 
were published at Cairo twelve years ago, in 
two volumes, from an original manuscript 
written in the twelfth century, and consist 
largely of didactic odes and quatrains. The 
editor of this volume declares that he has 
endeavored to preserve the spirit and native 
imagery of the quatrains, adding nothing 
that was foreign to the ruling ideas, but 
making such changes as were necessary to 
really translate the Arabic into English. It 
is his opinion that Omar Khayydm was an 
imitator or disciple of Abu’l-Ala. -Readers 
of this volume will be struck with some 
resemblances, but they will find very little 
to indicate a substantial indebtedness on the 
part of the greater poet. Such resemblances 
as exist were probably due to the use of 
kindred forms of verse. A few stanzas taken 
at random from the volume will indicate the 
quality of the poetry, suggest the broad, 
liberal, progressive theology of the poet, and 
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bring out the apparent resemblances between 
Abuw’l-Ala and Omar Khayyam: 
This Life-span will between two Shores e’er swing ; 
We cross it, and who knows what’s on the wing? 
I never could, tho’ long upon the bridge, 
Like billows moan, ah me, nor wind-like sing, 


A church, a temple, or a Kaba Stone, 
Koran or Bible or a martyr’s bone— 

All these and mort my heart can tolerate 
Since my religion now is Love alone. 


To all humanity, O consecrate 

Thy heart, and shun the thousand Sects that prate 
About the things they little know about— 

Let all receive thy pity, love, or hate. 


Canst not thou to the thousand sullied Beads 

Upon thy String add one pearl of good Deeds? 
The marvels of Creation all reveal 

That which I doubt not, tho’ 1 doubt the Creeds. 


Retribution : A Tale of the Canadian Bor- 
der, By James B. Kenyon. Eaton & Mains, 
New York. 5x7%in. 181 pages. 

Rips and Raps. By L. de V. Matthewman. 
IBustrated. The Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York. 5x6%in. 200 pages. 80c., net. 

Riverfall. By Linn Boyd Porter. G. W. 
Dillingham Company, New York. 5x7%in. 363 
pages. 

Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier. By 
Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph.D. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 6X9 in. 372 pages. 
$3, net. 

A satisfactory biography of the financier of 

the American Revolution, written from fuller 

data than were accessible to Professor Sum- 
ner, and presenting in clear outline the life of 
the man rather than the financial problems 
which mainly engaged the attention of the 
author’s great predecessor in the same field. 

The work is thoroughiy well done, even on 

the side of economic criticism, and is a valu- 

able addition to American biographies. 


Romances of Colonial Days. B 
Brooks. Illustrated. Thomas Y. 
New York. 5x8 in. 
age, 15c.) = 

Love stories of Coloniaf times, all with a 

foundation based on hiStoric fact. 


Search of Home (In). By Phyllis O. Dent. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 57% in. 
177 pages. $1.25. 


Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny. 
Edited by Elmer T. Merrill. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 5x6%in. 473 pages, $1.25. 


Geraldine 
rowell & Co., 
180 pages. $1.25,net. Post- 


‘Songs from the Hearts of Women. By 


Nicholas Smith. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

5x8in. 271 pages. 
This volume throws light on the charge 
brought against many of our hymn-books, 
that the hymns they contain express the vir- 
tues of resignation, but little that is virile, 
active, aggressive. For these biographical 
sketches of the writers of some of our most 
familiar hymns show that these hymns were 
written during periods of stress and pain, 
and out of such a universal experience that 
the cry from the writer’s own heart, taking 
shape in “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” ‘Just 
as I Am,” “ Father, Whate’er of Earthly 
Bliss,” is echoed through the churches Sun- 
day after Sunday. Suffering has ever sought 
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divine aid. The hymns that voice the joy 
of divine companionship through achicve- 
ment and through happiness seem yet to be 
written. 


Special Method in History. By Charles A. 
McMurry, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
5%x7%in. 291 pages. 76c. 


Spinner Family (The). my. Alice Jean Pat- 
terson. Illustrated. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. 54%4X7%1n. 159 pages. 

A charming little book about spiders, sure 

to interest a child. : 


Spirit Father (The). By Mrs. Mary Mann. 
M. A, Donohue & Co., Chicago. 3% x8 in. 428 
pages. $1.50. 

Story of the Foss River Ranch (The). 
Ridgwell Cullum. L. C. Page & 
5x7% in. 326 pages. $1.50. 

Story of the Revolution (The). 


Cabot L Illustrated. Charles “Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 6x9 in. 604 pages. $3. 


A one-volume edition of Senator Lodge’s 
brilliantly written and richly illustrated nar- 
rative of the Revolutionary War. The present 
volume is not too bulky for the hand, and in 
the clearness and beauty of its typography 
is as attractive to the eye as the larger and 
costlier edition first published. The volume 
was designed as a popular history, and in 
its present form is better adapted to fulfill 
that design. 


Studies in Logical Theory. Edited by John 
Dewey. (The Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Second Series, Vol. XL.) The 
University of icago Press, Chicago. 6X9 in. 
388 pages. $2.50. 

More than half of the papers in this volume, 
representative of studies in the Graduate 
School of the University of Chicago, are by 
Professor Dewey and Professors Gore and 
Moore ; the remainder by specialists in other 
institutions, includifig Dr. Helen B. Thomp- 
son, of Mount Holyoke College. The critical 
and constructive wérk here exhibited is on 
the lines followed by~ European specialists, 
mostly of recent date. 


Sunday-Night Service. By Wilbur Fletcher 
Sheridan. Eaton & Mains, New York. 5x74 in. 
244 pages. $1. 

This book is full of vigorous life. It is 
intended for ‘‘ the average preachers,” and 
aims to raise the average. The author 
speaks from personal experience in various 
charges, small and large, rural and urban, 
and from that experience brings his solution 
of the problem of the fisher of men to those 
who are trying to solve it. He writes espe- 
cially for Methodists and for a renaissance 
of the primitive power of Methodism, but 
his message is equally for all who profess to 
stand in the true apostolic succession. 


System of Christian Doctrine. By Henry C. 
Sheldon. Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati. 69% in. 
635 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Sheldon’s work follows the old 

lines with some noticeable departures. He 

regards the Hebrew prophets as evincing 
supernatural. foresight, but doubts whether 

Esther, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solo- 

mon deserve to be included in the Canon. 


By 


Co., Boston. 


By Henr 


Books of the Week 
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He holds that physical death is part of the 
penalty of sin, but regards the Westminster 
theory that all men sinned in Adam as 
“ obsolete scholastic trumpery.” He believes 
in a disembodied state of being intermediate 
between death and a general resurrection 
into embodied being, but thinks that Paul’s 
epistles leave room for doubt whether he 
believed in the resurrection of the wicked. 
He characterizes as ‘‘ thoroughly flippant” 
the stock argument that any departure from 
the traditional basis will endanger the whole 
fabric of faith, and discards the idea of the 
complete inerrancy of the Bible, contending 
only for its “‘ substantial truth.” The differ- 
ence between him and theologians who go 
beyond him seems to be in the degree in 
which he shares the modern spirit with 
them. The strong and scholarly work which 
he has produced will probably be for some 
time a thesaurus to theological students of 
his denominational school, and some of them 
will certainly push further, with advantage 
to sound thinking, the independent hospi- 
tality to new views which it encourages here 
and there. 


Temple Bible (The): New Testament Apoc- 
ryphal Writings. Edited by James Orr, D.D. 
he J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 4 x5 in. 
60c. per vol. 
Seven of these, with an Introduction and 
Notes, are included in this volume. As an 
— to the New Testament they are 
valuable for the contrast which their legend- 
ary extravagance presents to the simplicity 
of the Gospel memoirs, and the enhanced 
estimate of the historicity of these which is 
gained thereby. So much has passed from 
these apocrypha into ‘ Catholic” doctrine, 
belief, and worship that they are important 
to the student of these subjects. Some of 
these, ¢.g., the “ Gospel of Nicodemus,” are 
also of use to the student of medizval litera- 
ture. 


Things Fundamental. By Charles Edward 
a pg D.D. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
ork, 5%x8in. 372 pages. $1.50, net. 
In point of culture, breadth, and spiritual 
power Dr. Jefferson’s discourses rank among 
the best utterances of the pulpit. In this 
volume it seems a little singular to find 
miracles among the fundamental things, 
especially as the conclusion is that they may 
be, not must be, believed. But it is only the 
New Testament miracles that are dealt with. 
On New Testament ground Dr. Jefferson is 
much more conservative than on Old Testa- 
ment ground. This, however, is a temporary 
phase of thought in a multitude of sincere 
and earnest minds. One may question if 
“the cause of the present uneasiness in the 
Christian Church” is here fully exhibited. 
It seems to be more than inte'lectual, indeed 
to be quite as much in moral dullness as in 
intellectual doubt. 


Unselfishness of God and How _I Discovered 
It: A Spiritual Autobiography. By H. W.S. 
(Mrs. Pearsall Smith). The F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. 5% x8in. 312 pages. $1.25. 


The author, as well as her husband, has 
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been widely known in the religious world, 
and effective therein for the quickening of 
many in spiritual life. In the evening of. 
age she relates her religious experience from 
youth up as a deepening insight into the 
character and ways of God_ The title of 
her narrative seems due to her youthful con- 
ceptions of a contrary kind. The narrative 
itself evinces a cheerful and amiable person- 
ality; it is free from egotism, and aims to 
impart the secret of a pence and joyous 
life. Mrs. Pearsall Smith was bred a Quaker, 
and the earlier portion of her story is enter- 
taining, as well as instructive, in its account 
of Quaker peculiarities. The real mission 
of Quakerism, as a Society of “the Interior 
Life,” she regards as being for Christian 
development rather than for conversion to 
Christianity. 


Through Three Campaigns: A Story of 
Chitral, Tirah, and Ashanti. By G. A. Henty. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
5x7%gin. 373 pages. $1.20, net. 

For many, many years at this season we 

have been accustomed to receive three boys’ 

books bearing Mr. Henty’s name. Last 
year he passed away, having apparently 
accomplished but two-thirds of his regular 
task. The volume described above and 
that called “ With the Allies to Pekin” follow 
this author’s set methods. His British lads 
have plenty of fighting and adventure in far 
lands, are brave and resolute, and as they 
journey and fight absorb considerable geo- 
graphical, political, and historical knowledge, 
all of which is passed on to the boy reader. 

From the literary point of view the older 

reader finds the books very ‘‘ stodgy,” but 

Mr. Henty had in some way gained access 

to the liking of boys, and their affection for 

him is constant and strong. He always 
wrote honestly, was always patriotic and 
optimistic, was never more sensational than 
his warlike topics required, and always 
stood for truth and right in personal conduct. 


Typical Elders and Deacons. By james M. 
Campbell, D.D. The Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 44%x7% in. 137 pages. $1. 

Vacation Days in Greece. By Rufus B. 
Richardson. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 5%x8%in. 240 pages. $2, net. 

In this volume, Corfu, Ithaca, Delphi, 

Thermopyle, Eretria, Epidauros, Syracuse, 

Girgenti, and other places appear before us 

in particularly vivid and up-to-date outline. 

Dr. Richardson’s style is delightful—direct, 

simple, clear, and full of color: Behind the 

style is the great erudition of the man and 
his eleven years’ experience in Greece. His 
vacation days from his duties as director at 
the American School at Athens have been 
utilized by journeying into familiar, and 
especially into unfamiliar, Greece. He 
knows Greece thoroughly. He describes for 
us its ever-fascinating felling its mountain- 


tops—from most of which he apparentl 
saw the sun rise—the rivers which he forded, 
and the ruins which he found. He does 
this more emphatically since in this book 


there is an avoidance of the Greece most 
frequently described—Athens, the Argive 
Plain, Olympia. Our guide takes us from 
the Ionian Islands through northern Greece 
to the Peloponnesus, and then to Sicily and 
Dalmatia—countries eminently in place, 
Sicily being once an important part of 
Greece, and Greek colonies once ‘skirting 
the Dalmatian coast. Dr. Richardson’s 
spelling of Greek words will be approved 
by Greek students. He rightly objects to 
changlan “os” to “us” just because the 
Romans did, and to spelling the Greek “k” 
with an English ‘‘c.” The illustrations 
and maps in the book are excellent, and add 
not inconsiderably to the author’s text. 


Warriors (The). By Anna Robertson Brown 
Lindsay, Ph.D. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
ey” 5x7% in. 218 pages. $1, net. (Postage, 


It is not merely what Mrs. Lindsay says 
here that calls for remark, but her way of 
saying it, strenuous and even martial, as the 
title indicates. With an appreciative esti- 


-mate of modern forces and tendencies she 


blends a sort of trumpet-call, ‘“ Onward, 
Christian soldiers.” The call is for the 
individual man to strive to rise above the 
race-level, and to mold his environment to 
spiritual uses, as a follower of the world- 
leader, the Christ. Much that. is advanced 
is in substance trite, but in form it is pre- 
sented with freshness and force. 


Wesley and Goethe. By James W. Bash- 
ford, Ph.D. Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati, 414x7 
in.. 97 pages. 35c., net. 

With the Allies to Pekin. ‘By G. A. Henty. 


Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Yor. 
5x7% in. 353 pages. $1.20, net. 


See “ Through Three Campaigns.” 


Wonderful Electric Elephant (The). By 
Frances Trego Montgomery. Illustrated. The 
Saaitield Publishing -0., Akron, Ohio. 5x8 in, 
253 pages. $1.50. 

Woman’s Library (The). Vol. III. Nursery 
and Sick-Room. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
5xX7% in. 286 pages. $1.50, net. 

The field covered by Volume III. in this 
series, to be completed in six volumes, is 
indicated by the Table of Contents, “ The 
Ethical Training of Children,” “The Prac- 
tical Care of Children,” and “ Nursing in 
and Out of Hospital.” It is a good book 
for a busy mother to have convenient to the 
hand. In odd moments of leisure she can 
add to her knowledge gained by instinct 
and practical experience many useful hints 
to help her solve the problems that must 
daily confront her, on obedience, building 
up a sense of truth and justice, the imagina- 
tion, reverence, the practical power of the 
ideal, self-expression, etc., as well as_perti- 
nent advice in regard to the physical needs 
of growing children. For,as Lady Marges- 
son (the author of the first paper), who 
frankly admits the superiority of American 
and German methods in primary education 
over English methods, says, ‘* No excuse as 
to want of time or brain can avail when the 
issues of human life are at stake.” 
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The World’s Best Music 


If there is a piano in your home, you are constantly buying sheet music—and paying high prices for it. 
It lies in ragged piles around the house and becomes scattered and torn. You lose money by buying 

: music in that way, tosay noth- 
ing of your loss of time and 
temper when searching for a 
particular selection. Wh 
not buy your music in vol- 
umes filled with the best se- 
lections, and thoroughly in- 
dexed? The ‘* Library of 
the World’s Best Music ’”’ 
is designed for your needs. 

Its eight volumes—sheet 
music size, but light and eas 
to handle—are crowded wit 
the best vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, selected by an ex- 
perienced corps of music 
editors. While this is the 
best it is not the most diffi- 
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cult music. All of it can be played by the average performer. If you were to buy the music this 
Library contains one piece at a time, it would cost you $200.00. Through our. Musical Library 
Club the entire set will cost you one-tenth of that amount and you can pay in little 


$1.00 a Month Payments 


The sets are in eight large volumes (four vocal and four instrumental), 9 x 12 inches in size, attract- 
ively bound in half-leather or cloth. By means of an ingenious device in binding, the volumes open 
flat at the piano and remain open. There are 2,200 pages of sheet music in the entire library. 


IF YOU ARE A PIANIST you will find this collec- | IF YOU ARE A SINGER. the “ World’s Best Music” 

tion of music invaluable. : will increase your reper- 
It contains 300 instrumental selections by the best composers, }| toire. It will place in your hands 300 of the best old and new 
including popular and operatic, melodies, dances, funeral | songs, duets, trios, and quartets, arranged for all voices and for 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. Suchcom-]| piano accompaniment. The collection embraces all the old 








posers are represented as Paderewski, Gounod, Sullivan, Mas- 
cagni, Wagner, Mozart, Balfe, and Liszt. 


IF YOU LIKE MUSIC but do not play yourself, you 
cannot make a better present 
to your wife or daughter than a set of this Musical Library. 
It means evening after evening of pleasure, for it furnishes in 
the most compact and simple form all the world’s greatest 
music. This collection is to music what the encyclo ais to 
knowledge—the best of all properly proportioned. 





orders, to cover duty and royalty. 


We have a small number of el 


you care to pay the regular retail price of $4.00. 


78 FIFTH AVENUE 








The Coupon Cuts the Price in Two! 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the ‘‘ World’s Best Music” 
at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we are able to 
offer these sets at about one-half the regular subscription prices—payable $1.00 a 
month. Through the Musical Library Club—direct from the publisher to the customer 
—you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for the half-leather. 
These sets-were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. The edition 
is small, so, to avoid possible disappointment in failing to secure = 
a set, cut off the coupon to-day and mail it to us. We will then 

send you a set (express paid by us) for examination. After five days’ ex- 
amination, if you are not satisfied, return the books to us at our expense. 
But if you decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of 
five days and $1.00 a month thereafter until the full amount is paid. 
1@- An extra charge of $3.00 per set must be made on Canadian 


A Handsome Present Free! é 


nt oak-wood bookcases that are made es © 
cially to hold a set of the “‘ World’s Best Music.” Their retail price is $4.00. 

each, but we have decided to offer them as presents to prompt subscribers. 4& 
‘To obtain one of the bookcases free with your set, it will be necessary to 
send your order before November 9th, when this offer will cease, unless 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


NEW YORK #& 


songs of your childhood days, besides the new and popular 
melodies of the last few years. 


IF YOU ARE A STUDENT of. music, you will find 
4 5 this library more than 
half a musical education. The selections have been made by 
Reginald de Koven, Victor Herbert, Helen Kendrick Johnson 
Gerrit Smith, and others equally well known in the musica 
world. Asa musical cyclopedia it is unéxcelled, as it contains 
500 biographies of musicians and 400 portraits and illustrations. 





















em send mer} on 
approval, +a 
set of ** The World's 
Best pe in —_ leath- 
er. If satisfactory 

to pay $1.00 within 5 ays 
and $1.00 per month thereafter 
for 24 months ; if not satisfactory 
l agree to return the set within 5 
days. Ifthis coupon is mailed before 
Nov. 9th, I am to receive a bookcase 
with the set free. 
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COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Year 








Give the boy a chance to start right on 
his business career. 


Don’t neglect the girl. 











th Av 
Phone 11-1. 
A Call, Write, or Phone for Catal 0 





THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR ANY LINE OF BUSINESS 
DAY AND EVENING. 








ENTER AT ANY TIME 











NEW YORK CITY 


MASSACHUSETTS 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “ffs Ave 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
Enrollment for one or 


English Bible urses § St 
New Test. Greek a vty more hours a week, 
S.S. Methods Lay Workers Nov. | to April 30. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Park Avenue, 69th to 70th Sts.. New York 








New York, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s.Suburban School for Girls 


Half hour from New York. Will reopen October Ist. 


CONNECTICUT 


INGLESI DE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Second half year begins Feb. 4th, 1904. 
MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


NORWICH, CONN. The vext year will begin Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


"oe Ores. Stamford, Conn. Bred New York 
yenera. ana college preparator courses. ress 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley) 


New York, New York, 13 and 15 W. 8th St. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls 


TWO OR THREE VACANCIES IN A FIRST-CLASS 
NEW YORK BOARDING SCHOOL 


for girls are to be filled at moderate rates for the present school year. 
Best references required. For particulars address No. 6,719, Outlook. 


























ILLINOTS 





STOP FORGETTING 5 


Our Correspondence Course will increase 
your earning capacity, business and social 
success; strengthen your will,enlarge your 
capacity for thought and work ; give you a 
sound mind and alert memory. 
FREE—Don't grope any longer. Write 
for free tria! hag lesson and 
tive booklet, ‘*‘ How to Remember.” 
ICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
739 The Auditorium, Chicago 

















[IF YOU want to make the 
most fapid progress in 
the study of Music send for 


“QuINN METHOD” 


Chicago Correspondence School of Music 
700 Royal Ins, Bldg., Chicago 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 





' Correspondence Courses In Shorthand, Enghsh, 


Foreign Travel, Literature. 
Interesting Prospectus. 


9 Park St., Boston, ass. 


from Boston 
MISS BRIGHAM, - 





Boston, Massachusetts, 401 Beacon Street 


MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback riding. 
for Women 


The New England Hospital sxicnnaren 


BOSTON. Training School for Nurses. A three years’ 
course in Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical, and- District Nursing. 
For terms of admission address Superintendent of Nurses. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry location in’a village free from 
evil influences. Laboratories. A new Gymnasium. Shop fo: Me- 
chanic Arts. Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive pamphlet,with full-page illustrations,sent free on request. 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Quincy Mansion School for Girls 


QUINCY, MASS. 


Fifteen minutes from Boston. Gives specie and general 
courses of study ; certificates for college. Fine buildings, gym- 
nasium and playground. Combines city advantages in music, 
lectures and amusements, with country life and recreation. 
F s —_ opened September 24. Illustrated circular on appli- 
cation to 


DR. HORACE MANN WILLARD, Wollaston, Mass. 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW JERSE Y—Montclair, fourteen miles from New York 
Cloverside School for Girls 


Early application necessary. 
Address MISS E, TIMLOW. 




















New Jersey, Summit. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 


.An incorporated school which prepares for college and strives to 
give the best training for body, mind, and character. New Gym- 
nasium. rs, SARAH WoopMAN Paut, Principal 

President of Board of Directors, HAMILTON W. Masig, LL.D. 


NEW YORK 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. 


Thorough education and guarded moral trairing Expenses low 
y reason of endowment. Best surroundings. Co-educational. For 
catalogue, address F. E. WILLITS, Secretary, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Nyack 
Military 
Academy 











NYACK ON HUDSON 
29 miles from New York City. 
A Serect Mi.itary BoarDING 
ScHOOL For Boys. 

Address 
The SuPERINTENDENT, 
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Granger Place School ¢i, 


CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK 


i nds make possible a healthy, outdoor life, and an 
undefeated basket-ball team. The Athletic Association wili present 
a cup to the winner of the most points at the Field Day this tall. 
Canandai Lake offers facilities for summer and winter delights, 
while the fills and fields of the beautiful Western New York country 
afford splendid opportunities for cross-country walks and runs. | 

There is study too. This year’s uate will enter Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and Wells. : ane 
Modern methods in study and management result both in trainin 
the pupils to think for themselves, and in developing a spirit 0! 
sturdy self-reliance and genuineness. - . 
Our charges ($700) guarantee for the patron well-trained teachers 
an ian exceptional table. Send for the circular and school paper. 
SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal 


ELEGRAPHY sets 


for practical work. Positions for all graduates. 

Simplified shorthand by mall $2" Catalogue free. 
y m atalogue 

Ore GAINED. box736, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 











; Rye, New York. 
Ry € Seminary For particulars address 


Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss Baldwin’s School Js 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Within 12 years 166 pupils have entered Bryn 
Mawr College from this school. Diploma given in General and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Fine = stone building. 25 acres 
of beautiful grounds. For circular address the Secretary. 
FLORENCE BALDWIN, Ph.B., exigotpal 
JANE L. BROWNELL, A.M., Associate Principal 











HE EDUCATIONAL CLUB of PHILADELPHIA 
solicits the patronage of schools of all des requiring the 


services of teachers and tutors of superior qualifications. > 
S. E. Corner 13th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia. 





Miss Gordon’s School for Girls 
4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ten boarding pupils received. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


. A profession that offers literary opportunity with pecuniary profit 

is one that intelligent people desire. e, the original proofreading 

school, can Peepers ou tor the work more thoroug! phan any other, 
HOME RRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, iladelphia 


The Darlington 
Seminary 


A high-grade school for girls. Convenient 
to New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
Courses: Collegiate, Conservatory, Art, Spe- 
cial. Athletics. Location ideal. $210 per 
year. Superior opportunities at moderate 
cost. Send for catalogue. 

F. P. Byg, Pres.; R. DARLINGTON, Vice Pres. 
West Chester, Pa. 











WILLIAMC. 

RICHARDS 

was doing 

‘odd jobs’”’ in 

his town in 

southern 

Michigan 

when he an- 

swered an ad- 

vertisement for 

agents to rep- 

resent THE LapiEs’ HoME 

JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY 

EVENING Post. The first 

month he earned $64.00 in 

commissions and prize money 
and dropped the odd jobs. 

Through this work he heard of an 

important position with a Western rail- 

road from several officers of which he 

had secured subscriptions. They had 

been pleased with Richards’ tact and 

energy, and he secured the position, 

He writes: “The subscription work paid 

me much better than any previous em- 

ployment and gave me an invaluable 

knowledge of men and methods, I can 

recommend it to any ambitious young fel- 


low who is cramped up in a small town.” 
We are giving 


$50,000 
In Extra Cash Prizes 


this winter to the 3000 agents 
who. do the best work for us— 
a part each month. Besides this, 
every subscription secured is lib- 
erally paid for. No expense in- 
volved. - Write for details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
624 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








By the Author of “ Lavender and Old Lace” 


The Shadow of Victory 


A Romance of Fort Dearborn 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York & London 














GEORGE N. MORANG & CO., Ltd., of To- 
ronto, have the exclusive agency in Canada for 
the books published by the Outlook Company. 








The. Outlook 





California 
Oregon 
Washington 


with similar low rates to Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Montana and Idaho 
from Chicago daily beginning Sept. 
15th. Daily and personally conducted 
excursions in tourist sleeping cars 
through to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland. 

$6.00 DOUBLE BERTH 
Northwestern-Union Pacific Excursions 

Write for particulars. 

S. A. Hutchison, Mgr., 212 Clark St. Chicago 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





INVESTMENTS 


No. 1,557: $500, 6% 5 years. Secured by 160 acres, 644 


miles from County Seat. Entire quarter tillable; black loam, 

clay subsoil. Frame house, barn, granary, and good well. 

Borrower lives on land and values same at $2,500. This is a 

sample of our loans. Send tor complete descriptive list, our 

booklet ‘‘ We’re Right on the Ground,’’ references, etc. 

E. J. LANDER & CO., Box 10, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Established 1883. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
BOUGHT FOR CASH 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, = 131 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ad 

Over 600 people, bank- 

A Choice Investment ers, doctors, business 
; Ss men, women and chil- 

dren scattered all over the United States, now own shares and have 
sheep, cattie, hogs, and Angora goats on the Montana Co-operative 
Ranches. This isthe fourth successful year of this Company. Illus- 
trated paper showing the Ranches mailed free. Addr 


MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Gre 








ess 
at Falls, Mont. 


“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY ” Charters pro- 
South Dakota laws for a few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, 
blanks, byaws. and forms to PHitip Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec'y 
of State, Huron, S. Dak., or Room K, 20th floor, 220 B’way, N. Y. 








RHEUMATISM 


(Chronic or Acute) 


Relieved Free 


Wonderful Discovery 
of Michigan Man Relieves 


Without Medicine 


Taking medicine is only the beginning of trouble. Don’t do 
it. Nature provided millions of pores for the expulsion of im- 
purities which cause rheumatism. You must make these pores 
do their work. Magic. Foot Drafts open up and revitalize the 
largest pores in the body and stimulate the circulation and 
entire nervous system to prompt action. A pair of Drafts 
will be sent free on approval to anybody. If you are satisfied 
with the help they bring, send One Dollar. If not, keep your 
money. The risk is ours. 


TRADE MARK “A ” 


Magic Foot Drafts cured Mrs, Leah Brumbaugh, Post- 
jo of Coburg, Neb., in 1901, and there has been no return 
of pain. : 

The cured both Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lincoln, of Roch- 
ester, New York, over a year ago. No pain since. 

They permanently cured A. J. Keenan, a New Orleans grocer. 

They cured Calvin Hersome, of Boston, after being laid up 
seven’ months. 

R. D. Cummings, of Fort Worth, writes: ‘I have never felt 
aa ngumatic pains after I used Magic Foot Drafts last June 

Many thousands of others are rejoicing over comfort brought 
by Magic Foot Drafts. Sit down and write to-day for a pair 
of Drafts free on seprevel to MAGIC FOOT DRAFT 
CO., RF 24 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. They will cure you. 





We have inaugur- 
ated a system of 


BANKING 
BY MAME ssccttsia! 


A plan that brings bigger interest; 
that lessens the tendency to with- 
drawals—a feature so hard to over- 
come with a home account. Send 
for free booklet **D’’ telling how rw d 
—sim ple itis tosave by our method. 
It also tells of our safe, strong, 
conservative institution, that pays 
4% on savings accounts com- 
pounded semi-annually, 


helped 
many toa 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
TRUST COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, ALWAYS. 


Remington Typewriter 


327 Broadway, New York. 





